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TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—The Editor is open to receive 
photographs of important current social events, of notable 
people, of interesting places, or of anything of an eccentric 
or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address 
of .the sender, should; always;accompany such photo- 
graphs. .It must be distinctly understood that no one 
living in a-country under the Berne Copyright Convention 
willbe treated with who is not the owner of the copyright 
of the photograph submitted or whu has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the.copyright to submit 
the photograph to the Editor, of THE TATLER for 
reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally 
paii for. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The, Editor will always be 
pleased to consider MSS. sent in by any contributor’ — 
whether professed journalist,or!not—provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending 
contributors are PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED to read 
carefully the coluinns of THE TATLER before con- 
tributing. What the Editor requires are short, bright, 
personal patigraphs about living celebrities directly 
within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and 
original anecdotes relating to men and women of the day 
are especially acceptable. Paragraphs’ compiled from 
biographical works are not invited: As regards short 
stories, these must be from 2,000 to 3,000 words in length 
and in keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the 
paper in which they are intended to appear. All para- 
graphs and storiés should be addressed to the Society 
Editor. Where a stamped and addressed envelope is 
enclosed every effort will be made to return promptly 
unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 


YGUR > SUBSCRIPTION TO 
‘THE “FATLER ” 


AT HOME 
Twelve months (including Double Numbers) {£1 8s. 2d. 
Six months - - - f -  ‘rgs. 1d. 
Three Months - - - - - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD | 
Twelve months (including Double Numbers) {£2 1s. 2d. 
Six months - - - re - £1 os. gd. 
Three months — - - - - - 10s.-4d. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. i 
“ Newspapers for foreign parts;may be posted at any 
time, irrespective ot the departure of the mails. A 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the 
Publishing Office, Great New Street, in English money ; 
by cheques crossed “The London & Westminster 
Bank’';' or by Post-Office. Orders payable at the Fleet 
Street Post Office to the Proprietors of * THe Tater,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


OUR PARIS OFFICES. 


The Paris Offices of THE TATLER are at 167, Rue 
St. Honore, where the Daily Messenger, the leading 
English daily newspaper published in Paris. is also pub- 
lished. Readers of and subscribers to THE TaTLerR are 
invited to call at these offices, where every information 
and assistance will be gladly afforded them. 


WHAT TO SEE IN LONDON. 
THEATRES. 


Apollo (Shaftesbury Avenue)—Aitty Grey, at 8. Matinee on Satur- 
day, at 2. 

Comedy (Panton Street, Haymarket)—J¥ hen MWe Were Twenty. 
one, at 8.15. Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15. 

Criterion (Piccadilly Circus)—7%e 
Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. 

Daly’s (2 to 8, Cranbourn Street, 
Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. 

Drury Lane—Z#e Great Millionaire, at 7.45. 
Wednesday and Saturday, at 1.45. 

Gaiety (345, Strand, W.C.\—The Toreador, at 8, 
Saturday, at 2 

Garrick (Charing Cross Road)—/ris, at 8, 
at2. 

Gt. Queen Street.— Uncles and Aunts, at 9. 
8.15, by The Fourney's End. 

Haymarket— /ze Second in Command, at 8.30. 
Saturday, at 2.30. 

Her Majesty’s (Haymarket)—7ve Last of the Dandies, at 8.15, 
Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15. 


Undercurrent, 2° 8,30. 
W.C.J—San Toy, at 8.15. 


Matinees on 


Matinee on 
Matinee on Saturday, 
Preceded, at 


Matinee on 


Lyceum—Sverlock Holmes (Mr. William Gillette), at8. Matinee 


on Saturday, at 2. 


Lyric (Shaftesbury Avenue)— The Silver Slipper, at 8. 
on Wednesday, at 2.30. 


Matinee 


Princess’s (Oxford Street)—7ze Shadow Dance, at 8 


Prince of Wales’s (Coventry Street, W.)—Aecky Shar, at 8. 
Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2. 


St. James’s (King Street) —7ke Likeness of the 
at 8.15. Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15 


Savoy (between 95 & 96, Strand, W.C.—/é and Little Christina. 
Preceded by The I illow Pattern, at 8.15. 


Night, 


Shaftesbury (Shaftesbury Avenue|—4Are You a Mason ? at 9. 
Preceded, at 8, by Charity Begins at Home Matinees on 
Wednesday and Saturday, at 3. 


Strand (168, Strand)—4 Chinese Honeymoon, at 8. Matinees on 
Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15. 


Terry’s (Strand)—4 Tight Corner, at 8.15. 
luck Fones, at1o. Matinee on Wedne 


Vaudeville (Strand)—Sweet and 7 
by Scrooge. Matinees on Wednesda 


Wyndham’s (Cranbourne Street)—7he Alwmmy and the 
Humming Bird, at 8.30. Matinee on Saturday, at 2,30. 


Followed by Sheer- 
Y. at 2.30, 

enty, atg. Preceded, at 8, 
and Saturday, at 3. 


VARIOUS 
OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS: 


Hippodrome (Cranbourn Street, W.C,), at 2 and 8 
Maskelyne’s (Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly), at 3 and 8. 
Royal Aquarium (Westminster), 9.30 a.m, to r2 peu 


Alhambra [Leicester Squire, We7.) Badlet—“ Inspiration ” at 
7-35, and ** Gretna Green,” at 10.15. 

Empire (Leicester Square) at 8. #a//ef—** Old China,” at 10.10. 

Oxford (14, Oxford Street) at 8. 


Palace (Cambridge Circus, W.C.), at 8. Matinee on Saturday at 2, 


Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 


Pavilion (Piccadilly Circus) at 7.30. Matinee on Saturday 


at 2.15. 


Tivoli (65, Strand, W.C.) at 7.30. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 


MAINLY DURING THE DAY. 


Bethnal Green Museum (Cambridge Road, E.) — Free 
daily. On Mondays, Thursdz and Saturdays, ro a.m. to 
ro p.m ; on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 1o to 4: 
Sundays, 2 to dusk. 

British Museum (Bloomsbury, 
10 to 6; Sundays, 2 to 4. 


Chancery Lane Safe Deposit—Free daily, 9 to 6. 
Dulwich Picture Gallery—Free week-diays, 10 to 4 


Geology Museum (28, Jermyn Street)—Free; Mondays and 
Saturdays, 10 to 10 ; other week-days, to to 4; Sundays, 2 to dusk. 

Greenwich Hospital - Painted Hali open free daily, 10 to 
5; on Sundays after 2. Royal Naval Museum and Chapel 
free daily (except Sundays and Fridays), ro to 4. 

Guildhall Library —Free, 10 to8. Museum—Free, 10 to 4. 
Saturdays, 10 to 6. 

Hampton Court Palace—Free, daily, 10 to dusk; except on 
Eridays. 

Houses of Parliament /Westminster)—Open on Saturdays, 
10 to 4 (no admission after 3.30) ; tickets, gratis, at entrance. 


Kensington Palace (the birthplace of Queen Victoria)—Free 
daily (except Wednesday) from ro to 4.. Sunday 2 to 4. 


Kew Gardens (Richmond/—Free, daily, 10 a.m. till_dusk; on 
Sundays, 1 p.m. till dusk. 


Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork (Marylebone Rd.)—» to to. 


Military and Naval Museum (the old Banqueting Ha'l 
of Charles I., Whitehall)—Every week: day, 11 to 4 ; admission 6d. 


W.C.) — Free; week-days, 


Mint (Little Tower Hill)—Free admission, 10 to 4; Saturdays, 
ro torr. By applying in writing to the Master of the Mint at 
least a week before visit. 

National Gallery (Trafalgar Square, W C.)—Free on Mondays, 

Lf Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays, ro to 5; Thursdays and 
Fridays, rr to 5 (6d.). Closed on Sundays during winter months. 


National Portrait Gallery (St. Martin’s Place, W.C.j— 
ySame conditions as the National Gallery. 


Natural History Museum 
10 to 4. 

Royal Botanic Gardens (Regent's Park!—Open daily, from 
gto sunset on a Member's order;,Mondays and Saturdays, by 
payment of 1s. Other days by Fellow's order only. 


Royal College of Surgeons (Jincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.)— 
Visitors are admitted by orders from members or by application 
to the Secretary,’on’ Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
10 to 4. 

Soane Museum (13, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)—Admission by 
ticket obtainable from the Curator. 


St. Paul’s Cathedral.—Open Jaily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Tate Gallery (Millbank)—Free on Mondays, Tuesdays, 


Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to dusk; 6d. on Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to dusk. Closed on Sundays during winter months. 


Tower of London—Open daily (except Sundays), 10 to 4. 
Armouries and Crown jewels, free on Monday’ and Saturdays, 
other days 15, 

Victoria and Albert Museum (South Kensington)—The 
whole Museuin is free on Mondays, Tuesdays, Saturdays, ro te 10 
On Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays open ro to dusk, 6d, adinis- 
sion to Main Building. “Scie and Indian Sections free. On 
Sunday the whole museum (except the libraries) is open free from 
2 p.m. till dusk. 

Wallace Collection (Hertford House, Manchester east 
Free on Mondays 12 to 4; Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 

11 to 4; now closed on Sundays. Sixpence admission on 

Children under 8 not admitted, 


(South Kensington)—Open 


da 
Tuesdays and Fridays, 11 to 5. 

under 12 only with adults. 
Westminster Abbey—Open trom 9.30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Zoological Gardens (Regent's Park, N.W.)—Every week 
day, 9 a.m. to sunset, 1s. (on Mondays 6d.). On Sundays only by 
order from a Member, 
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CANNES. HOTEL METROPOLE. 


NOW OPEN. 


A PALACE midst palms and pines, 

PRIVATE GROUNDS of 29 acres, 
ELEVATED POSITION facing South. 
SHELTERED trom the North winds, 
PERFECT SANITATION by English Engineers 
WATER FROM A SPRING in the grounds. 
DRAINS DIRECT to the Sea, 


GANNES. HOTEL METROPOLE. 
THE GORDON HOTELS, Lrp. 


AIRO.—GHEZIREH PALACE, 
SHEPHEARD'S HOTEL, 
General Manager, CHas. BAEHLER. 
ONTE CARLO.—RIVIERA PALACE, i 
Manager, Lurct SrEINSCHNEIDER, 


N ICE (CIMIEZ),—RIVIERA PALACE, 


Manager Jos. AGIpD 
London Offices, where accommodation can be re- 


served: Sleeping Car Co., 14 & 20, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


ONDON HIPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMEN lt OF UNEXAMPLED 
BRILLIANCE. 


PRINCE OF WALES'S. Sole Manager, Mr. Frank 
Curzon. Sole Lessee, Mr. J. H. Leigh. 


EVERY EVENING, at Eight precisely, 
“BECKY SHARP,” 
MISS MARIE TEMPEST as BECKY. 


MATINEE WEDNESDAY 
and at 2. 
EVERY SATURDAY 
Box Office, 10 to 10. Doors open 7.45. ‘Becky Sharp” at 8. 
AMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
EXPRESS SERVICE, 
SOUTHAMPTON and NEW YORK. 

Steamer. Tons. 18 Fe; 
DEUTSCHLAND (TwinScrew) .. 16,000 .. 35,000 
FURST BISMARCK a +. 9,000 .. 13,500 
AUGUSTE VICTORIA ,, . $8,250 .. 13,000 
COLUMBIA ae st °8,000' ./," -13;000 
Passengers are conveyed from London (Waterloo 


embarkation with comfort and despatch. 
REGULAR SERVICE 
PLYMOUTH and NEW YORK. 


Steamer. Tons. 
GRAF WALDERSEE (Twin-Screw) .. ++ 13,000 
PATRICIA * ae ++ 13,000 
PENNSYLVANIA " BG ++ 13,000 
PRETORIA 13,000 


For Handbooks with detailed information, conditions as 
to securing berths, etc., and tor further particulars, apply 
to THOMAS CLIFFORD, 22, Cockspur Street, London, 
S.W.; SHAW, ADAMS & CO., 9, Fenchurch Street, E.C.; 
SMITH, SUNDIUS & CO., Southampton and Plymouth. 
—_——— 


a ats RATE _OF POSTAGE FOR THIS 
: WEEK'S TATLER is as follows: Anywhere 
in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 
weight. To any other part of the world the rate would 
be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should, 
therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copie. before forwarding. 


ONE OF THE BEST BIOGRAPHIES IN 
THE LANGUAGE. 


THE -LIFE OF 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 


By Mrs. GASKELL. 


Edited, with Notes and more than a hundred 
additional Letters to Mr. GzorGre SMITH, her 
publisher, and others, by 


CLEMENT SHORTER. 


PRICE 6s. 
SMITH, ELDER: & CO., WaTERLOO PLAcE. 


INDEX» AND TITLE PAGE 


FOR 


THE TATLER 


are now ready, and can be obtained Free of 
Charge from any Newsagent, or on application 
to the Publisher. 


Now Ready.] [Now Ready. 


VOLUME lI. 
THE TATLER 


Handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 
Price 12/6. 


Also Binding Cases for Vol. I, 
Price 2/6 each. 


Can be ordered from any local Newsagent or 
direct from the Office, 
6, GREAT NEw StrEET, Lonpon, E,C, 
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The New Entertainment at the Savoy Theatre. 


thank the conductors of the Savoy Theatre 
very sincerely for giving us such a de- 
lightful entertainment as /b and Little Chris- 
tina and The Willow Pattern. 
M* Basil Hood’s transcript of Hans 
Andersen’s story of /6 and Little 
Christina is a perfect gem, so true, so 
delicate, so tender, that its career at the Prince 
of Wales’s, where Mr. Martin Harvey intro- 
duced it on May 25, 1900, was all too short. 
When I heard that it was to be put on at the 
Savoy—where Mr. Hood has become installed 
as the successor of Mr. W. S. Gilbert—I had 
visions of interpolated songs which would 
surely have spoilt the picture. The Savoy 
people, however, have boldly adopted the 
method of grand opera by setting the prose 
to music, and to my mind with-the most 
delightful effect. If Mr. Franco Leoni has 
not been successful at all points, if he has not 
the great gift which Humperdinck displayed 
in Hansel and Gretel, one is glad to think 
that the experiment of a little grand opera has 
at least been tried at the Savoy, and {| shall 
be deeply disappointed if the experiment falls 
short of a financial success. 


‘Tite story tells us of Ib, a peasant in Jutland, 

whose wife, with the indomitable instinct 
of the rover, had left his cottage and taken to 
the road, leaving him with a little Ib. Every 
night the father, in whom there was no trace 
of bitterness, put a lamp in the window for 
behoof of the wayfarer, and he taught his little 
boy always to be gentle to women. 


he child learned the lesson well, for he 
established himself as the protector of 

little Christina, the orphan grandchild of old 
Henrik. Nothing could be prettier than the 
scene in the first “panel,” where Ib in the 
absence of his elders looks after Little Christina, 
a fair-haired little maid who falls to sleep in 
the big arm chair with visions of the day 
when she is to marry Ib. Nor’ could any- 
thing be more gracious than the way in 
which ‘the boy plays host to the wayfarer, 
his unknown mother, who looks in at the 


cottage hungering for the sight of her 
son. ‘There is a touch of the symbolic quality 
of Maeterlinck in this scene, and the open-eyed 
wonderment with which the boy asks the 
lonely wanderer whether it is only women wh 
“lose their way” recalls some points in the 
exquisite Pelleas and Melisande. 


4[gh2 the years pass and many illusions 
vanish. Christina—gay, coquettish, and 
thoughtless—marries the rich innkeeper and 


“1B AND LITTLE CHRISTINA” 


A picture in three panels, written by Basil Hood to 
music by Franco Leoni. Produced November 14 


1b's Father - - Mr. H. A. Lytton 
Henrik - - Mr. H. Thorndike 
LittleIb -  - Master Laurence Emery 
Little Chrisiina - Miss Ela Q. May 

A Gipsy Woman Miss Isabel Jay 

Ib - - - Mr. Robert Evett 
Christina - - - Miss Louie Pounds 
John - - - - Mr, Powis Pinder 


Scene —Ib's house in Jutland 


“THE WILLOW PATTERN” 


A new comic operetta in two episodes, written by 
Basil Hood to music by Cecil Cook 


Ah-Mee (a Chinese maiden) 
Ht-Ho (her lover) - - 
So-l1t (her father) - - 
So-Lo (his friend) - - 
Wee-Ping (a richlady)  - 
Ping-Pong (her lover)- 
Tee-Thing (his grand- 
mother) - - - 
Fee-Fi (a poor girl) - - Miss Gaston Murray 
Fo-Fum (her lover) - - Mr, W. H. Leon 
Chorus of pairs of Lovers 
Scene—A Chinese Garden 


Miss Agnes Fraser 

Mr. Powis Pinder 

Mr. Reginald Crompton 
Mr. Robert Rous 

Miss Rosina Brandram 
Mr. Walter Passmore 


Miss Jessie Pounds 


THE SAVOY PROGRAMME 


leaves Ib forlorn ; and he waits on patiently, 
dourly, eating his heart out in the little cottage 
all alone (for his father has died and old 
Henrik is no more) save for the occasional visits 
of the mysterious wayfarer who has become 
white and wan with the waning years. Hers 
is a joyless mission for Ib, for she only brings 
him sadmews from time to time of Christina. 


Bt one day she comes with joy in her hand. 

Christina has died, and the wanderer 
brings her little one, a replica of the little 
child on whom Ib had waited fifteen years 
before. The old love comes back to the 
lonely Ib; he brings out all the toys which 
used to fascinate his little Christina, and he 
induces the wanderer to mother them both 
and to leave the hard road on which she has 
been tramping so long. 


[t is a very beautiful story, and is enhanced 

to my thinking by Mr. Leoni’s music, 
although one could have wished that he had 
been more effective with his phrasing and more 
understanding in his melody. The music, at 
any rate, is given in a masterly fashion by 
the Savoy orchestra and by the entire com- 
pany. It is worth going to the Savoy if 
only to hear Master Emery as Ib, for 
I cannot remember a boy more at home 
and more taking in operatic music than 
Master Emery. In the second and third 
“panels” the grown-up Ib is represented by 
Mr. Evett, who sings his music beautifully, 
but falls short, I think, of the essential pathos 
in the part. The father Ib is played to per- 
fection by Mr. Henry A. Lytton, who has far 
too little todo. Miss Isabel Jay, the wanderer, 
sings charmingly, but her acting is far from 
adequate, especially as the elderly woman. 
I think the manager would have done well to 
substitute Miss Brandram for the last two 
“panels,” even at the risk of moving from 
soprano to contralto, Miss Louie Pounds 
has little to do as Christina the grown-up 
but does it nicely. The little Christina of Miss 
Ela May is delightful. 


4hee operetta is introduced by 7he Willow 

Pattern, a trifle for which Mr. Cecil 
Cook, quite a newcomer, has composed some 
pretty music on the Sullivanic model. The 
story is a transcript by Mr. Hood of the old 
fable. Quite the best thing in it is the 
acting of Mr. Walter Passmore as a Chinese 
pedlar, who pretends to be, in turn, the god of 
love and the god of money-making. 


“1B 


AND LITTLE CHRISTINA "—THE 
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GIPSY WOMAN VISITS THE COTTAGE 


THE TATLER [No. 21, NoveMBER 20, Igor 


MAJOR-GENERAL BADEN-POWELL—His latest Portrait. 


nsec <i 


~ 


B.-P. IN HIS NEW UNIFORM AS CHIEF OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN CONSTABULARY 
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the Hour. 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme,—Sveele. 


A British Club in Paris.—Visitors to Paris will find it useful to 
join the British club which is known as the Salle de Réunion Britan- 


The Sackville Romance.—There is a flavour of old Madrid nique. The clubhouse is at 24, Boulevard de Capucines, and is the 


about the romantic story with which the name of Lord Sackville is 
associated, and which is apparently about to come before the 


Spanish courts. The young man, Henry 
West, who claims to be the legitimate 
son of the ex-diplomatist and conse- 
quently heir to the peerage, seeks to 
prove an alleged marriage with his 
mother, the danseuse, Pepita Durand, 
when Lord Sackville was Secretary of 
Legation at the Spanish capital in the 
later sixties. He was, it seems, brought 
up in South Africa, and the story goes 
that some three years ago he turned up 
at Knole Park to demand recognition. 
The fatted calf was not killed and he 
had to seek shelter in an hotel at Seven- 
oaks. Since then he has been out at 
the front with the yeomanry, but returned 
some time ago to busy himself in hunting 
up proofs of legitimacy. 

Curiously enough one of the daughters 
of Pepita Durand has been to some 
extent recognised by her father and her 
position apparently legalised in France 
according to her certificate of birth. As 
Miss Victoria West she did the honours 
at the British Embassy at Washington 
when Lord Sackville was ambassador to 
the United States. 


Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s Partner.— 
A belated honour in the shape of a C.B. 
comes to Mr. Clinton Dawkins in the 
King’s birthday list. Mr. Dawkins ought, 
like Lord Milner, to have been a British 


proconsul, “instead of which” he has been cast away as the 
partner of Mr. Pierpont Morgan. His father was a well-known 
Foreign Office official, and he himself had a brilliant career at 
Balliol, where by a curious coincidence he entered in Jowett’s 
time shortly after Lord Milner left. I say curious coincidence 
advisedly, for though he entered the civil service before Lord Milner 


he afterwards followed him as 
private secretary to Lord Goschen 
at the Treasury and again as 
Financial Under Secretary in 
Egypt. His earlier service was, 
however, at the India Office, and 
before he finally quitted Govern- 
ment employ he acted as Financial 
Member of the Viceroy’s Council. 
Quite recently Lord Salisbury 
borrowed him from Mr. Morgan 
to act as chairman of the War 
Office Reorganisation Committee, 
and no doubt it is for that service 
he has received his C.B. 


A Correction.—With reference 
to the paragraph which appeared 
in the issue of November 6 under 
the heading “Stepmother to a 
Princess,” I am informed that the 
Dowager Duchess of Argyll was 
not in a position to “play the 
hostess” to Princess Louise, as 
neither her Royal Highness nor 
the Marquis of Lorne was at In- 
veraray from the time the Dowager 
Duchess married the late Duke of 
Argyll till after his death, a period 
of five years. 

. 


Lafayette 


MISS VANDERBILT WACKERMAN 


The unfortunate young American who created such a 


sensation at the Hotel Cecil last week 


“going away.” 


ONE OF THE KING'S MESSENGERS 


The Hon. F. Curzon on his way from Dover to Calais with political 


despatches 
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rendezvous of the principal English visitors. Visitors can be admitted 
without entrance fee at a yearly subscription of 50 francs (£2) or a 


monthly one of 25 francs(£1). There are 
three bedrooms which are at the disposal 
of non-resident members at a charge of 
Io francs a night, which includes lighting, 
attendance, bath, and tea or coffee in the 
morning. Members of the Army and 
Navy, Arthur’s, Athenzeum, Bachelors’, 
Boodle’s, Brooks’s, Carlton, Conserva- 
tive, East India United, Garrick, Guards’, 
Junior Carlton, Junior United, Marl- 
borough, Naval and Military, New Uni- 
versity, Oriental, Oxford and Cambridge, 
Reform, St. James’s, Thatched House, 
Travellers’, Turf, Union, United Service, 
Wellington, and Wyndham are admitted 
without ballot. 


Pity the Bridegroom. — We are a 
curious nation, and the whims of fashion 
are decidedly strange. The latest vagary 
of feminine fancy in this respect is a 
notion that weddings are not picturesque 
enough, and therefore ought to take place 
in the evening when there would be the 
additional glory of evening dress, This, 
no doubt, would be all very well for the 
bride and her friends, who would be 
sustained by the beauty of their dresses ; 
but think of the bridegroom, poor fellow, 
condemned to kick his heels all day, and 
then after a hasty dinner to be dragged 
off to an evening service, followed by an 
evening party. There could be no proper 


At eleven or twelve in the evening the nearest hotel 
would be quite far enough, and the witching hour of midnight is not 
the best time for a recently-united couple to arrive at a strange 
hostelry. No; from the point of view of the bride and bridegroom 
the present is the most comfortable hour, and if the friends want 
an evening party why not have it by way of consolation when the 


couple have gone ? 

New Science and Art.—A per- 
fect forest of masts is rising in 
South Kensington and extends not 
only over the hitherto vacant 
space in front of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum but also over that 
lying between the Natural History 
Museum and Imperial Institute 
Road. This means that the work 
of laying the foundations of the 
frontage to the Victoria and Albert 
Museum and of the new science 
buildings is at last completed, and 
the workmen are now proceeding 
to erect the buildings themselves. 
It is calculated that it will take 
about three years to finish them, 
but probably this calculation will 
prove somewhat optimistic. 


Gordons’ New Adjutant.— 
The Hon. R. F. Carnegie, who has 
been appointed adjutant of the 
tst Volunteer Battalion of the 
Gordons, is the third son of Lord 
Southesk. He has spent all his 
twelve years in the army, first in 
the 3rd and then in the 2nd 
Gordons. 


THE TATLER 


The Sorrows of the Dog Acrobat.—- 
Apropos of the performing animals which 
have again come into favour at the London 
variety theatres it may not be generally known 
that one of the greatest achievements in 
training is to teach a dog to throw a back somersault. The most 
effective method is to take a small, active dog, strong in the 
hind quarters, and pass a cord about two yards long round the 
body just behind the shoulders, leaving an equal length of cord 
at each end. The dog is then placed on a mattress or soft 
carpet, an assistant takes one end of the cord and the trainer the 
other in the left hand, the dog’s head being turned towards the 
trainer’s right hand in which a wand is held. 

The trainer begins by urging the dog to jump over the wand ; as 
soon as the front paws touch the wand the cord is pulled taut from 
both ends and the trainer thrusts the upper part of the dog’s body 


NEW MOTOR CAR FOR THE CONGO TRADE TRANSPORT 


This car has a carrying power equal to that of sixty natives 
and a speed of about nine miles an hour 


back with the wand. At the same instant the assistant pushes the 
dog’s hind quarters forward, so that the pupil turns in the air with 
the cord as a pivot. When the dog sees the ground under him he 
completes the turn by instinctively bringing his feet together and 
falling on them. One must hope the dog likes it. 


Christmas Cards in Khaki.—Regimental khaki Christmas cards 
will be one of the features of the season, for Gale and Polden, the 
well-known military publishers of Aldershot, have issued a series of 
cards in which the history of different regiments is summarised 
pictorially. For instance, the card of the 1st East Lancashire Regi- 
ment shows the uniforms of 1702-1902 and a picture of the attack 
made by the regiment at Karee last year. The most ingenious card 
is an exact imitation of a sporran of the Black Watch, the card being 
shaped exactly like that strange article of apparel, the front showing 
the tassels and the back the pouch in which the Highlanders 
carry their tobacco and other nicknacks. 


A Dress League for Men. — Afrofos of Lord Ronald 
Sutherland-Gower’s sermonette against the top hat in last week’s 
issue | hear that a well-known young peer is forming a league for 
the abolition of the present form of men’s evening dress. The 
precise details of the change, I understand, have not yet been 
decided, but as the main object of the league is to differentiate the 
gentleman from his gentleman some startling alterations will be 
suggested. Knee breeches and a coloured waistcoat might make a 
sufficiently distinguishing mark between the male guests and the 
waiters, but somehow I do not fancy the times are quite ripe for such 
a radical 1eform. 


The Only Way.—I have no wish to discourage the worthy 
young peer, but he is certainly going the wrong way to work. No 
dress reform league will accomplish what he desires. In all such 
matters the supreme court of appeal is King Edward. If his 
Majesty were to adopt for a single evening knee breeches and a 
flowered waistcoat, or were to appear in the park in a ‘Yock and 
a bowler, both the founder of the Men’s Dress League and Lord 
Ronald Sutherland-Gower would have their hearts’ desire accom- 
plished within twenty-four hours. As far as men’s clothes are 
concerned the King is fashion and fashion is the King, and no 
arguments, artistic or utilitarian, are worth a jot. 
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Art in Shop Dressing.—It is cettainty 
remarkable fact that whereas our houses, our 
womenkind, and our shops are _ infinitely 
more artistic in their outward and _ visible 
appearance than they were thirty years ago, 
man’s garb, morning and evening, should retain: its uncompromising 
drabness. Our houses have long since banished every trace of the 
monstrosities in the way of furniture of the early Victorian period, 
and some of our shops are incomparably more beautiful than 
anyone could have dreamed of half a century back. Probably 
no city in the world 
can show more 
artistic shops than 
are to be found in 
Regent Street, and 
every year there is 
an improvement in 
this respect. I was 
immensely struck the 
other day with some 
new premises — be- 
longing, I believe, 
to the Parisian | 
Diamond Company 
—which have just 
been opened at the 
Cork Street end of 
the Burlington 
Arcade. 


The most Beauti- 
ful Shop in London. 
Every inch of 
woodwork is made of 
mahogany carved in 
most beautiful and 
artistic dcsigns and 
all in the most 
exquisite taste. The 
cornices and the 
pillars are almost 
perfect specimens of 
the carver’s art and 
help to make what 
must certainly be 
one of the most 
beautiful shops in the world. Some years ago it would not have 
been easy to find such a display of artistic perception in many 
private houses, and the fact that the owners think it worth their 
while to expend so much care and money on their business 
premises shows what strides the idea of external beauty has made 
latterly in this country. America, I am often told by my American 
friends, is the only place where the aesthetic side of business is- 
understood, but there is certainly nothing in New York equal to 
what I call London’s most beautiful shop. 


Cozens 


THE ‘‘CONSPICUOUS SERVICE" CROSS 


This new decoration is made of silver and bears 
the crown and monogram E.R.I. 


TEACHING A DOG TO PERFORM A BACK SOMERSAULT 
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A Workhouse for Horses.—There is an 
average of about forty horses at “The Horses’ 
Workhouse ” at Acton, an institution in which 
the Duchess of Portland takes the keenest 
interest. Usually above half of these are 
there for the remainder of their lives. Roomy and pleasant stables 
are provided; green fields are there; it is a regular paradise for 
the equine fraternity. Horses on an average stop about six weeks 
to recruit their strength and rest. Those that are permanent stayers 
at Acton cost about tos. weekly to keep and attend to. 

Naturally the steeds come from all sorts of places. 
of the establishment are ‘Old Man” and “ Bones.” 
no. less than thirty-seven years old, and 
looks with quite an indulgent and 
knowing eye upon the frolicking 
“youngsters” who are only twenty or 
twenty five. He even smiles—if horses 
‘may be said so to do—at the preten- 
sion of the other doyenx, “ Bones,” 
zetat twenty-two. ‘“ Bones” is an old 
war horse ; he belonged to the Royal 
Horse Guards Blue and carried his 
master at Tel-el-Kebir. Afterwards he 
became the property of Miss Dorothy 
Hardy, and that noted lady artist used 
“Bones” many times as a model for 
her pictures. “Bones” got his name 
owing to his propensity for keeping 
thin, but since he arrived at Acton and 
has had a perfectly lazy life he has 
fattened up somewhat. He is an 
extremely intelligent animal and a fine 
specimen of an aged black gelding. 

It was Mrs. Gore who first started” 
the workhouse for horses at Neasden, 
whence it was transferred to Acton on 
its great success. Now a special 
endowment fund has been begun in 
virtue of which, by subscribing £1,000, 
the donor acquires the right to have always a number of nominated 
inmates for the benefits of the horse workhouse. “Our Dumb Friends’ 
League” has undertaken to provide annually funds for the keeping 
of one horse, 
society. Then a lady who has an old pet horse in the home is 
so fond of it that she took a house in Acton on purpose to be 
near her pet. : 


The doyens 
“Old Man” is 


A ‘Chrysanthemum Mot.—4frvofos of the chrysanthemum show 
which has been delighting horticulturists here in London this last 
week one may be permitted to quote a don moz of Prince Ferdinand 
of Bulgaria, whose love for flowers is well known. On one of his 
recent visits to Paris he visited the chrysanthemum exhibition and 
was enraptured with the 
gigantic beauties of the 


“DICK” 


A favourite horse, the property of Dr. Dawes, sen., of Longton, 

pensioned off October 15, 1901, when 22} years old, having 

regularly worked for 174 years, during which time he was 

calculated to have travelled without accident 75,000 miles, 
equal to three times round the world 


and so a special box bears the name of that’ 
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memory of Ambroise Thomas, whom she 
had known intimately, and whom she desired 
to have summoned. Madame, Holmes and 
others accordingly placed themselves round a 
table in the orthodox manner of Spiritualists, 
and almost immediately the spirit of Ambroise Thomas made 
himself known. 


A Composer of Comic Opera.—To their surprise he told them 
that he was not made to compose the seridus operas with which 
his fame had been associated. His line was light opera, of a 
gay and frivolous quality, and he considered that his chef d’w@uvre 

was La Perruguier de la Régence, 
which he had written in his twenty- 
second. year but had subsequently 
destroyed so that it should not get in 
the way of his serious work and 
successes. No one present, though all 
musicians, had ever heard of the comic 
opera in question, and Madame 
Holmes’s curiosity was so excited that 
she went to the dead composer’s 
publisher and asked him if he knew 
anything of a Perruguier dela Régence 
. by the author of Jignon. The 
publisher looked up his books and 
found that such an operetta had indeed 
been written and published — by 
Ambroise Thomas but that he had 
ordered it to be destroyed. 


Women as Architects.—American 
women are again showing the way to 
their European sisters. They have 
been pioneers in many professions 
and have successfully broken down 
‘many barriers between women and 
profitable work ; and now an American 
young lady of San Francisco, Miss Julia 
Morgan, has just taken the first prize in architecture at the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts in Paris. It is a curious thing that women, to whom 
a beautiful home is one of the greatest attractions in life, should 
never have hitherto turned their attention to building beautiful 
homes for themselves, and it will be interesting to see if Miss 
Morgan’s example will find many imitators among her own sex. 


A Curious Tax.—Three thousand two hundred pounds a year 
seems a large sum to pay for the privilege of having grounds to 
one’s house, yet such is the amount for which the proprietor of the 
celebrated chateau of La Muette will be liable if the new scheme 
of taxing private parks and gardens in Paris is put into effect. The 
result will inevitably be the sale of the land for building purposes 
and the consequent 
spoiling of one of the 


Japanese varieties. One 
in particular with enor- 
mously long petals of 
reddish gold attracted 
his attention, and-turn- 
ing to the friend who 
accompanied him he said 
with a smile, “A flower 
with long hair and hardly 
any heart. It should 
have been named 
woman !” 


The Spirit of Thomas. 
— Spiritualistic circles 
are much excited over 
the account the cele- 
brated Franco-Irish 
composer, Madame 
Augusta Holmes, has 
recently published re- 
garding her experiences 
in table-turning. One 
evening, three years ago, 
she was spending the 
evening at the house of 
a lady who said’ she 
was~ haunted by the 


° 


“ BONES” 


The celebrated old war horse now pensioned off at the Acton home 
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prettiest spots in Paris. 
The property was bought 
by Erard, the piano 
manufacturer, in 1830, 
and. now belongs to M. 
de Franqueville, whose 
wife is Erard’s grand- 
daughter. 

Another impending 
change, of interest to all 
who know and love their 

‘Paris, is the disappear- 
ance of the Rue Basse 
du Rempart. This so- 
called street is not a 
street at all, but is in 
reality the northern side 
of the Boulevard de la 
Madeleine. The altera- 
tion will consist simply 
of removing a long strip 
of island pavement and 
renumbering the houses, 
but it will make a great 
difference to the look of 
the Madeleine end of the 
Boulevards and be an 
immense improvement. 


R_ H. Cocks 
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A Dinner to Mr. Austin Dobson.—I give 
on this page a poem written by Mr. Andrew 
Lang for the dinner to Mr. Austin Dobson 
that has just been given by the Whitefriars 
Club, The Whitefriars Club is a dining club, 
mainly literary, that has for its honorary secretary Mr. Arthur Spur- 
geon of the National Press Agency. It has among its regular 
members and guests a number of distinguished men, and its dinner to 
Mr. Dobson, at which Canon Ainger, Mr. Edmund Gosse, and 
Mr. Augustine Birrell were among the speakers, was necessarily a 
great success. The club, however, does not encourage any reports of 
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last season’s Academy. However, it must be 
remembered that the artist had no sittings for 
that picture, and as the King is noted for 
being a most admirable and patient sitter 
perhaps M. Benjamin Constant will succeed 
as well with him as he has done with the imnumerable portraits 
which have built up his fame as a painter. 


A Legal Yarn.—I heard a good story the other day from New 
York which was retailed at a lawyers’ dinner. In America there 
are a good many members of the legal profession who having 


its proceedings, and I regretfully hold my 
hand. Mr. Dobson’s recent retirement 
from the Board of Trade, combined with 
his high literary achievement covering a 
period of many years, made the com- 
pliment of a dinner to him as honour- 
able to the club that gave it as to the 
distinguished guest of the occasion. 


Among the Canaries.—The canary 
show at the Crystal Palace seems to have 
been very successful, but one looked in 
vain among the numerous exhibits for 
the scarlet canaries which have recently 
caused such a commotion among bird 
fanciers in Paris. Their inventor, if one 
may use such a term, is a certain 
M. Bourez, who has been devoted to the 
breeding of canaries for thirty-three 
years. One of his previous experiments 
was the development of black-headed 
canaries, at another time he turned his 
attention to obtaining humpbacked birds, 
in which he was equally successful. 

He has produced his scarlet breed in 
the following way. He read somewhere 
of the effects of a diet of cayenne pepper 
on turtle-doves in altering their colour, 
and the idea struck him to try it on his 
canaries. He chose a pair of Norwich 
birds, the darkest in colour he could get, 
and fed them on cayenne, ground as fine 
as possible, The first babies gave a 
promise of reddish tones, which en- 
couraged him to persevere, and by 
choosing always the reddest hen and the 
palest cock bird he has at last achieved 
birds of a lovely orange scarlet which he 
hopes to deepen in tone by continuing 
his experiments. He has established one 
curious fact to his own satisfaction, that 
the predominant partner in handing on 
particularities of colour and shape to the 
offspring is the hen bird, and his extra- 
ordinary successes in canary breeding 
seem to prove that he is right. 


A Boom in Girls.—Dr. Schenk’s 
theories on diet as determining sex seem 
to have been exploded by remorseless 
fact, as often happens to theories. This 
has been a terrible year for babies of the 
feminine gender. The Czarina and the 
Queen of Italy have both given birth to 
daughters in spite of ardent and universal 
prayers for sons ; Lady Chelsea has re- 
cently had to submit to the arrival of a 
fifth daughter instead of the ardently- 
hoped-for heir, and now the young 
Duchess of Manchester has added 


In Augustinum Dobson 
Jam Rude Donatum. 


ear Poet, now turned out to grass 
(Like him who reigned in Babylon), 
Forget the seasons overlaid 
By business and the Board of Trade: 
And sing of old-world lad and fass 
As in the summers. that are. gone. 


Back to the golden prime of Anne! 
When you ambassador had been, 
And brought o’er sea the King again, 

Beatrix Esmond in his train, 
Ab, happy bard to hold her fan, 
And happy land with such a Queen! 


We live too early, or too fate, 

You should have shared the pint of Pope, 
And taught, well pleased, the shining shell 
To murmur of the fair Lepel, 

And changed the stars of St. John’s fate 

‘To some more happy horoscope. 


By duchesses with roses crowned, 
And fed with chicken and champagne, 
Urbane and witty, and too wary 
To risk the feud of Lady Mary, 
You should have walked the courtly ground 
Of times that cannot come again. 


Bring back these years in verse or prose- 
(I very much prefer your verse!) 
As on some twenty-ninth of May 
Restore the splendour and the sway, 
Forget the sins, the wars, the woes— 
The joys alone must you rehearse. 


Forget the dunces (there is none 
So stupid as to snarl at you) ; 
So may your years with pen and book 
Run pleasant as an English brook 
Through meadows floral in the sun, 
And shadows fragrant of the dew. 


And thus at ending of your span— 
As all must end—the world shall say, 
“His best he gave; he left us not 
A line that saints could wish to blot, 
For he was blameless, though a man, 
And though a poet, he was gay!” 
Copyright of ‘The Tatler” 


A poem by Mr. Andrew Lang written in honour 

of Austin Dobson, ‘the retired gladiator,” on the 

occasion of the dinner to the author of ‘ Old- 

World Idylls"” given by the Whitefriars Club at 

Anderton’s Hotel on November 15, 1901. This 

poem is copyrighted in the United States bv 
Mr. Andrew Lang 


fallen upon evil days and evil ways 
justify their existence in a way which has 
earned for them the title of “shark law- 
yers.” (Travelled folk say that the tribe 
is found in other countries besides the 
United States.) One of the fraternity, 
being at the seaside, determined to have 
a bathe, but on going a little too far out 
he was attacked by ashark. He managed 
to beat off his assailant and struggle 
back to shore. Once in safety on the 
beach he shook his fist at the retiring 
and disappointed shark, and gasped out, 
“You brute! -That’s the most abomin- 
able breach of professional etiquette I 
have ever known.” 


Wearing Mourning for Nelson.— 
How many of the youngsters, I wonder, 
who wear sailor suits, or their parents for 
the matter of that, know that the black 
handkerchief which accompanies the suit 
was first worn. as mourning for Nelson, 
and has ever since been retained ; and 
that the bright stripes around the broad 
blue collar of the sailor’s jumper com- 
memorate the victories of Trafalgar, 
Copenhagen, and the Nile? The collar 
itself is older than Nelson and was first 
adopted when sailors plastered their hair 
into a stiff pigtail with grease and 
powder. 


A Very Old Harrovian.—One of the 
most interesting of old Harrovians who 
are taking an active part in promoting 
the memorial to the old boys of the 
school who have fallen in the war is 
the venerable Judge Baylis, K.C., now 
in his eighty-fourth year. He entered - 
the school in 1825, five years before the 
death of King George IV., and although 
more than three score years have passed 
since he left he still looks upon the old 
school with feelings of keen interest. His 
honour, who has been the presiding judge 
of the Lord Mayor’s Court of Passage 
since the year 1876, is the author of 
many interesting publications and was 
for many years an active member of the 
18th Middlesex Rifle Volunteers. 


The Power of the Press.—Mr. W. 
Parke, the African traveller, who has 
recently returned from Central Africa, 
stopped in Paris on his way home and 
considerably surprised the beautiful Cléo 
de Mérode by calling upon her to deliver 
a message from a native of the interior 
of the Dark Continent. The lovely Cléo 
knew that the renown of her beauty has 


another small female to the preponderating number of women of 
the British Isles. Female babies are decidedly a “glut in the 
market” at present, and the general feeling in the families thus 
afflicted is of anything but the “ welcome little stranger ” order. 


A Great Painter.—M. Benjamin Constant is now in London, 
and it is said that he is to paint a portrait of the King as a pendant 
to the one he executed last year of Queen Alexandra. This latter 
portrait has not yet been exhibited in London, but it is to be hoped it 
is more satisfactory both as a likeness and as a picture than the 
large one of Queen Victoria which was a prominent object in 
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gone far and wide, but even she was surprised to learn that it had 
penetrated to the heart of darkest Africa. 

It appears that on his travels Mr. Parke was taken prisoner by a 
savage tribe, and things might have gone hard with him had he not 
by merest chance had among his things an old French illustrated 
paper in which was a portrait of the beautiful dancer. One of the 
natives, Fazour-Ghi by name, had formed one of the Soudanese troupe 
which occupied the native village under the shadow of the Eiffel 
Tower four years ago. He recognised ‘La bonne mamizelle, belle 
Francese,” whom he had seen in Paris, and no doubt thinking that 
Mr. Parke was a relation of hers he insisted on his being set at liberty, 
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Mrs. Roosevelt on Economy.—The reign 
of the Roosevelts does not seem likely to be 
one of ‘roses, roses, all the way!” The 
President has caused the South to blaze 
with indignation by inviting a “cullured 
gentleman” to his presidential table, an insult which the hot- 
blooded Southerners, hide-bound in racial prejudice, will take 
long to forgive or forget ; and now Mrs. Roosevelt is busily stepping 
on the small but sensitive feet of American society by beginning a 
crusade against feminine extravagance in dress. She maintains that 
a woman should not 
exceed sixty pounds a 
year on her clothes, a 
-sum which many of the 
millionairesses of New 
York habitually exceed 
for a single frock alone. 
Where would be the 
thousand - guinea sable 
cloaks, the ten-guinea 
hats, the thirty-guinea 
tea gowns, and the 
lingerie whose prices 
and details it befits not 
the male pen to describe, 
if Madame la _ Prési- 
-dente’s crusade were to 
find supporters? And 
where would be all the 
sempstresses, dress- 
makers, and milliners, 
and all the unknown 
workers who make a 
living out of the luxury 
of the rich if the zvade 
from the White House shoud be widely obeyed? Though they 
begin with the same letter Roosevelt and Reason do not seem to 
have much more in common than Wisdom and the White House. 

The Limit of Extravagance.—However, extravagance should be 
limited by beauty, and certainly there does not enter much of the latter 


DUBLIN METROPOLITAN POLICEMEN 
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THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY 


Ireland has two distinct police forces, the Metropolitan Police and the Royal Irish Constabulary. 
The Metropolitan Police correspond very closely in uniform and duties to the London police 
and are to be found only in Dublin. The constabulary, who do police duty everywhere else, he should enter the 

have a uniform very like that of a rifleman and occasionally carry rifles saddle 
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to compensate for the former in the entire 
bodice of precious stones which has been 
made for La Belle Otero by the Parisian 
jeweller, Paul Hamelin, and which has been 
drawing dense crowds to his window in the 
Rue de la Paix, where this extraordinary development in jewellery 
has been on view. Otero knows her Parisian public, and no 
doubt as a new réclame the jewel bodice will cause all Paris 
to rush to Olympia when she makes her reappearance there shortly, 
but anything less likely to set off feminine beauty or the soft 
seduction of rounded out- 
lines, such, as Otero is 
fortunate enough to 
possess, than a_ hard 
cuirass of gold and gems 
it would be difficult to 
imagine, Phryne herself 
would hardly have capti- 
vated her judges in such 
a costume. 


An Instructive Story 
from the West-end.—A 
certain hunting man lost 
the bet of a saddle to 
a young lady. He went 
to his saddler and ordered 
one to be sent to herand 
placed to his account, 
This was done, but the 
shopman somehow com- 
pletely forgot to whom 


in his books. 

In despair, after in vain 
cudgelling his brains for the name of the client, he laid the case 
before his master. ‘ Oh! that does not matter,” said the experi- 
enced master, “charge it to everyone on the books.” And thus 
thirty-five clients had the unconscious pleasure of paying for Miss 
Blank’s saddle. 


Donnelly 


y) A PING-PONG TOURNAMENT WHICH TOOK PLACE RECENTLY AT HERTFORD 
There were nineteen competitors and four tables were kept in constant use 
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D.S.O. Chaplains.—Mr. Adams is the only 
clergyman who possesses the Victoria Cross. 
But although the Army Chaplains’ Department 
has produced only one Victoria Cross hero 
still it possesses several men who have won a 
renown that is only little inferior to the glory 
conferred by the cross. At the present time 
three of the chaplains on the active list are 
members of the Distinguished Service Order. 


; Russell 
LIEUTENANT G. MANSELL, R.N. 


First lieutenant of the King’s yacht, ‘‘ Victoria and 
Albert,” who has just been married to Miss Lorna 
Richards, and in whose honour the wreath shown 
on the opposite page was constructed in 
accordance with an old custom in the navy } 


It is noteworthy that they represent the three 
great religious sects—the Established Church, 
the Roman Catholic Church, and Noncon- 
formity. The Rev. R. F. Collins, a Roman 
Catholic chaplain ranking as colonel, has won 
the honour in South Africa; the Rev. T. F. 
Falkner, M.A., with the same rank, represents 
the Church of England; and the Rev. J. 
Robertson is a Pres- 
byterian and ranks 
as lieutenant-colonel. 
These are _ three 
distinguished clergy- 
men who shed con- 
siderable ‘lustre on a 
very small branch of 
our military forces. 


Ian Hamilton.— 
Although Sir lan 
Hamilton, who has. 
just sailed for South 
Africa, has only been 
military secretary to 
the War Office for 
such a short time— 
since April last —he 
has already done 
much to justify his 
appointment. Lord 
Roberts praised none 
of the younger 
generals who served 
in South Africa so 
he irtily as he praised 
General Hamilton. 
In the present war he 
made a very fine 
march on Lord 


ONE OF THE GUNS OF THE UNFORTUNATE 


In this picture the breech is shown open. 
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Roberts’s right flank all the way from Bloem- 
fontein to Pretoria, and before that he was 
Sir George White’s right hand in Ladysmith. 
When General Hamilton returns from South 
Africa he will resume his old position at the 
War Office as Lord Roberts cannot part with 
him altogether. 


The King as Colonel. — Now that his 
Majesty has been gazetted colonel-in-chief 
of the Duke of Lancaster’s Own Imperial 
Yeomanry and honorary colonel of the Nor- 
folk (King’s Own) Imperial Yeomanry he is 
actually and personally associated with twenty- 
three different corps in the British Army, He 
is colonel-in-chief of ten, honorary colonel of a 
dozen, and captain-general and colonel of one, 
the Honourable Artillery Company of London. 
Cavalry, artillery, and infantry, regulars, 
militia, and volunteers, with all these his 
Majesty is in intimate association as the head. 

The King is colonel-in-chief of the House- 
hold Cavalry, the roth Hussars, the Duke of 
Lancaster’s Own, the Foot Guards, and the 
Gordon Highlanders. He is honorary colonel 
of the whole of the Imperial Yeomanry, the 
Norfolk and Oxfordshire regiments of that 
body, the Prince of Wales’s Own Norfolk 
Artillery, the 4th Battalion West Yorkshire 
Regiment, 3rd Battalion Duke of Cornwall’s 
Light Infantry, 3rd Battalion Welsh Regi- 
ment, 3rd Battalion Gordon. Highlanders, all 
militia ; the Civil Service Rifles and the 1st 
Sutherland, one of the volunteer battalions of 
the Seaforth Highlanders. His Majesty, too, 
as honorary colonel of the 4th Volunteer 
Battalion Suffolk Regiment and the Ist Volun- 
teer Battalion of the Oxfordshire Light. In- 
fantry maintains his association with the 
Universities of Cambridge and Oxford. 


The Victim of a Tragedy.—Admiral 
A. H. Markham, the new Commander-in- 
Chief at the Nore, returns to active employ- 
ment after being under a cloud since the 
Camperdown rammed and sank the Victoria 
in 1893. Although the admiral was blame- 


in his left hand 
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the victim. 


A gunner is just placing a shell in the breech, and the 
man on the right immediately afterwards closes the breech and gives a turn with the lever shown 
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less in ‘the matter still the Admiralty were: 
determined that someone should suffer for 
the calamity. Admiral Markham, despite his- 
distinguished record, his ability, and the 
strenuous efforts he made as second in com- 
mand to avert an unparalleled disaster, was. 
In his retirement he has not. 
been idle, and he will now be busier than 
ever in continuing the admirable work which 


Hogg 
CAPTAIN SMYTH, V.C. 


One of the officers in the Queen’s Bays, which 
sailed for South Africa on Saturday. Captain 
Smyth won his V.C. at the Battle of Khartoum. 
He received his first training under General 
French in the Egyptian Campaign of 1884-5 


Sir William Kennedy has done at the Nore.. 
Like his predecessor Admiral Markham is an 
author and a sportsman. He has specially 
identified himself with Arctic exploration, andi 
is a Fellow of the Royal Geographical 
Society. He is just sixty-one years of age. 


A Living Admiral for the Painted Hall. 
—Admiral of the 
Fleet Sir F.° W. 
Richards, (GAGglsty 
F.R.G.S., has been 
honoured in an 
altogether excep- 
tional manner. The 
portrait of him which 
was. painted by 
Mr. Cope and shown, 
at the last exhibition 
at Burlington House: 
has been added to 
the national collece- 
tion in the Painted 
Hall at Greenwich 
Hospital. The por-- 
trait was executed at 
the wish of officials 
and clerks of the- 
Admiralty, but a 
service paper has 
asked whether these 
gentlemen are entitled 
to decide that it shall 
be placed in the. 
hall. 

No other living 
admiral has had the 
same distinction con-- 
ferred upon him. 


Reinhold Thiele 
‘ROYAL SOVEREIGN” 
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The First Wedding Wreath on the King’s New Yacht. 


vee 
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Russell 


{t is an old custom in the navy whenever an officer is married for the sailors of the ship to which the bridegroom belongs to 
suspend an elaborate wreath of evergreens between the masts. This picture shows how the “Victoria and Albert” looked on 
the occasion of Lieutenant G. Mansell’s wedding recently. At night the wreath was illuminated with electric lignt 
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A Box of Christmas Cards from Raphael Tuck. 


amen 


Off to the San ds. 


ast week I received from Raphael 
Tuck my first Christmas box of 

the season. It took the form of a box 
of Christmas cards, some of which I 
reproduce on this page. All Raphael 
Tuck’s cards are pretty and artistic, 
but what struck me as the most in- 
genious were the expanding cards, ze., 
those cards which by a slight manipu- 
lation can be transformed into ships, 
soldiers, and horses of a real shape and 
form. An endless series of flat cards, 


{ ~ 
ED) 


GETTING READY FOR THE SEASON AT MARGATE 


no matter how artistically illustrated, is 
apt to grow wearisome. Mr. Tuck 
also sends me an interesting selection 
of children’s books. There is one entirely 
consisting of cats, drawn with his usual 
quaintness by Mr. Louis Wain; there 
are two fairy-tale books, one called 7he 
Emerald Fairy Book and the other 
the always welcome Hans Andersen, 
and Mr. Edric Vredenburg gives us in 
Father Tuck’s Annual a most delight- 
ful book for children. 


«A MAN-OF-WAR IN FULL DRESS 


A TEAM OF CIRCUS HORSES AND THEIR RIDER 
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* Now then, Olivia! what are yer cryin’ for? 


Boo-hoo, me boots hurts me 


Why you’ve got ’em on the wrong feet, little stoopid 


Boo-hoo-oo, ’aven’t—got—any other—feet, boo-hoo-o00 
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' THE BRAN PIE. By Adrian Ross. 


o Lord Rosebery is to make another great speech—all his 
speeches are great—and to return to the arena of politics. It 
is a great comfort to those who want somebody presentable as a 
party leader, or to those who want a leader who will lead some- 
where. The only trouble about Lord Rosebery is that he hardly 
cares enough about the matter. Nobody hates him, and a party 
leader who is not hated by many of his own side and. most of the 
other has very little chance of keeping power, for it means that he 
cannot hit hard enough to leave a scar, and that he does not care to 
maintain discipline. Mr. Chamberlain is not loved by a number of 
old Tories and is virulently assailed by many at home and every- 
body almost on the Continent; to the British colonies he is the best 
and, indeed, the only man in the Cabinet. His lack of tact and 
his manners of a municipal politician do not prevent him from 
“stamping himself upon the age” effectively. Lord Rosebery has 
all the advantages that Joseph of Birmingham lacks—a broad and 
instructed view, a habitual urbanity; but he has not the intense 
will to succeed, the joy of fighting. ~Also, he is too much given to 
predictions of danger and disaster. One of his political opponents 
likened him to an inattentive choir-boy—the comparison was cruelly 
apt in view of the chubbiness that seems to cling to the ex-Premier— 
who came in with the right response, but always too late, In fact, 
he is always crying “Ah !” when the country requires Men. 
Lord Rosebery a day will fix 
For coming back to politics ; 
To me this point seems rather dim— 
Will politics come back to him? 
ower will not return to Lord Rosebery if Sir William Harcourt 
can help it. Sooner than that he will write three columns of 
the Zzmes full of citations from such learned works as Southey’s 
History of the Peninsular War and Lanfrey’s History of Napoleon, 
vindicating the virtues of guerillas generally and of the Boers in 
particular. It is rather a pity that “ Historicus ” did not get some- 
body who knew some history to look up the subject for him. He 
would then have discovered that Southey’s work is a piece of 
patriotic pot-boiling, and Lanfrey’s a partisan pamphlet in several 
volumes, and that neither can be quoted as an authority with any 
confidence on any subject. Southey naturally praised the Spanish 
guerillas because they fought for his country as well as their own; 
Lanfrey praised them because they fought against Napoleon, whom 
he decried. Napier was perhaps unfair to the Spaniards, but he 
comes much nearer being a safe guide. 


t behoves a man in these days of realism and problem plays 
(not to mention adaptations from the French) to be not over 
sensitive as to what is published ; but the most robust must have 
felt sickened by the lengthy reports of a recent nasty case forced 
upon our notice by certain enterprising newspapers. There was 
no pretence of sensation, of public interest; it was the mere 
peddling of halfpennyworths of beastliness told or implied. On 
the Continent the case would probably have been heard but not 
reported except in summary. In America there might possibly have 
been. a summary proceeding outside of the law. The British 
fashion of open and public trial is the best, but only if the press 
and the public co-operate to make it so. The bald repetition of 
horrors or indecencies can serve no good purpose and is suggestive 
of many evil tendencies. Further, it plays into the hands of those 
continental liars who delight in representing the English as a 
nation of murderous and lustful brutes. Bestial murderers and 
unclean religious impostors are found in plenty all over the world, 
in France and Germany as elsewhere; but respectable journals 
there do not plaster their placards and pages with gory or filthy 
details, and American sensation usually confines itself to horrors 
and eschews nastinesses. 
temptation of pence and halfpence, however dirty, the law ought 
to come to their aid and the protection of the public. 


If our newspapers cannot resist the 
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t is rather a pity that Abdul the Unmentionable has given in with 
such surprising quickness ; for the Mitylenean or Mytilenean 
situation (Pune et Pautre se dit ou se disent) gave promise of 
developing into thorough comic opera. The Tubini-Lorando claims 
—Pheebus, what names !—were so exactly like the bills of burlesque 
usurers with vulturine noses, and the Sultan was so exactly the 
Finally, the descent of the 
ironclads on an undefended island, with the admiral putting 
“marines in possession” into the custom house, is absolute Offen- 
bach. It only needed the discovery that the defaulting despot was 
interested in the sale of tobacco to the invading sailors to make the 
picture complete. That may still be the case. Yet there are many 
well-informed persons who think that the Sultan has done himself 
good in the eyes of Mahomedans by waiting to be coerced into 
granting privileges to the French missions and authorisation to the 
Chaldean Patriarch, whoever he may be. Such a derogation from 
orthodox intolerance is, it seems, only excusable under stress of 
ironclads. Presumably the devout Mussulman shares with other 
devout persons the privilege of having no sense of humour. 
Otherwise, a Turk whose Sovereign had played so pitiful a part in 
comic opera would feel that national dignity called for the bowstring. 
Czar Paul had not done anything very mad or atrocious, but he was 
getting Russia laughed at, and he died. 
impecunious debtor who collapses at the mere hint of coercion is the 
Sovereign who struck down Greece and massacred the Armenians. 
But we may remember that Herod—the Great, not the Tetrarch— 
Of course I refer 
merely to the mystery plays of the middle ages, which were written 
in rhyme and had little literary merit. ‘ 


impecunious monarch of extravaganza. 


It seems curious that the 


was once rather a comic figure on the stage. 


t is too late to rouse the British pubiic against German competition 
in many branches of commerce ; but I think we ought to unite 
in defence of the last refuge of British industry—-burglary. The 
British burglar is now threatened by the competition of gangs of 
Teutonic aliens. Not content with outraging our ears, German 
bands will steal our earrings; our plate, if not German silver by 
manufacture, will become so by annexation. Locks, bolts, and bars 
will fly asunder to Solingen jemmies, stamped “ Scheffield,” and the 
Teuton Sikes will loot our safes as a mark of his virtuous disappro- 
bation of Mr. Chamberlain. This is too much. Let our house- 
holders unite in swearing never to be burgled except by a true-born 
Briton. The burglars should also have their Patriotic League. They 
might call it the (Charles) Peace Society. No burglar should be 
allowed to commence work without producing his name and address 
and the card of his union. All robbers refusing to comply with the 
request should be at once handed over to the police. 


Es is pleasant to see how the Chinese have honoured the late 

Li Hung Chang. He has been made a marquis, or Chinese 
words to that effect, and is to be known in Chinese history as 
Li Wen Chang. How admirably cheap ! 


How very useful it would be 
If we could copy the Chinee, 
And wait until our statesmen die 
To do them honour 4 la Li! 


We'd not reward the Cecil clan 

Till they were buried, every man; 

And Arthur James, when he was gone, 
Should live in fame as Arthur John. 


No nobles should we see at Court 
Whose head was not at all their forte; 
Our royal rule should run instead— 
“Call no man marquis till he’s dead.” 


And we should have in future years 
No dull hereditary peers, 

But those who filled exalted posts 
Would constitute our House of Ghosts! 
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THE HON. MRS. RONALD GREVILLE 


Is the wife of the eldest son of Lord Greville. She is a stepdaughter of Mr. William McEwan, of 16, Charles Street, Berkeley 
Square, and married Mr. Ronald Greville in 1891. Previous to 1883 the Greville family name was Greville-Nugent, 
but in that.'year the name of Nugent was discontinued by royal:license 
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Life at Sandringham.—The changes which 
naturally followed the King’s accession to the 
threne are less marked at Sandringham than 
elsewhere. The old familiar nicknanes are 
forgotten and of necessity more state is 
maintained, but the King takes advantage of 
the comparative privacy of his visit to do 
with as little ceremonial as possible. As a 
matter of fact, unless there is a shoot on the 
Royal Family are not visible to the guests until 
nearly lunch-time or perhaps after it. They 
never appear at the general breakfast in the 
dining-room but take it privately each in their 
own way. 


The Dining-room at Sandringham.—The 
dining-room is a very fine room of noble pro- 
portions. The walls are panelled with large 
stretches of tapestry which extend from the 
floor to the ceiling and are worked with repre- 
sentations of Spanish scenes and characters. 
They are set in a framework of gilding and 
present a very handsome appearance. They 
were a gift to the Prince of Wales from the 
late King of Spain, the father of the present 
youthful monarch. During the operations for 
the putting out of the fire which attacked one 
of the wings some ten years ago this tapestry 
was completely drenched with water and it 
was feared was ruined, but it was sent at once 
to London to be dealt with by experts and was 
treated so cleverly that it suffered no injury. 

The floor of this apartment is of polished 
oak parquet. At one side stands a handsome 
massive sideboard, on which there is a fine 
display of plate, including some presentation 
and prize cups and vases and some valuable 
shields. The dining table is oblong and is so 
arranged that the King and Queen face one 
another, and.the principal guests are imme- 
diately around them, the younger or less 
important ones tailing off toward the ends. 
This, however, is only the dinner arrangement. 
Luncheon is usually laid on small round tables 
accommodating about foureach. With regard 
to both these meals there is a point which the 
guests do well to bear in mind, and that is that 
the clocks at Sandringham are all half an hour 
fast. 


The Royal Weighing Book.—A much- 
cherished institution at Sandringham is the 
weighing book, which is kept in the hall near 
the weighing machine, and it is an unwritten 
rule that every guest must record his or her 
weight with the date and signature. The 
volume, therefore, forms a most interesting 
collection of autographs of most of the pro- 
minent personages. of the last thirty years, 
while at the same time containing a curious 
record of the growth of many of them. 
Among the names are those of “ Beacons- 
field,” “ Fife,” ‘Portland,’ ‘ Randolph 
Churchill,” “Charles Beresford,” “A. James 
Balfour,” “Salisbury,” “J, Chamberlain,” 
“ Abergavenny,” ‘“ Adolphus of Teck,” “ Hart- 
ington,” and later ‘ Devonshire,” “ Marl- 
borough,” “Roberts,” and “W. St. John 
Brodrick.” 

The names of many foreigners of distinc- 
tion like Count Mensdorff Pouilly and the 
Marquis d’Hautpoul appear, and also those 
of many well-known ladies, including Lady 
Dorothy Nevill and her daughter, Miss 
Meresia Nevill. In earlier pages the auto- 
graphs of the late Sir James Mackenzie of 
Glenmuich, Baron de Hirsch, and Mr. Reuben 
Sassoon occur pretty frequently, and the latter 
added a fresh record last week. Among the 
more recent signatures is that of “* Edward” 
ina distinctly infantile hand with a diminutive 
weight attached. One point of interest is to 
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notice how some of the writers have gradually 
put on more flesh, while others have remained 
almost stationary all the time. Another point 
is to reflect that an American millionaire 
would readily give more for this book than 
for a lost Duchess of Devonshire. 


Our New Prince.—The conferring of the 
titles Prince of Wales and Earl of Chester 
on the Duke of Cornwall does not really give 
him any privilege that he had not before. 
The dukedom of York gave him a seat in the 
House of Lords. The dukedom of Cornwall 
brought him the revenues of the duchy. The 
fact that he is heir to the throne has already 
given him precedence before all but the King 
and Queen. Moreover, the title of Prince of 
Wales in itself would not give him a seat in 
the House of Lords without the dukedom as 
well, for the title of Prince is not really 
recognised by English law at all. In fact, in 
the case where a nephew was heir-presumptive 
and was not Duke of Cornwall by right, 
because he was not fi/ius regis, the creating 
of him Prince of Wales (which could be done) 
would not by itself give him a seat in the 
House of Lords. It would be necessary to 
create him duke or earl as well. In fact, the 
title of Prince of Wales isa purely showy one, 
but it is endeared to the English people 
through long use and associations. The 
principal results of this creation will be an 
addition of the feathers to the existing arms and 
the issue of a fresh series of royal warrants to 
the royal warrant-holders. ; 


I have received the following ode to a certain 
well-known American actor now in London, 
apparently from one of the many ladies who 
have fallen victims to his charm :— 
Each night I've patronised your play 
Since first it was produced; 
The question racks me, night and day— 
**How to get introduced.” 
What matters it about your age? 
You look so handsome on the stage! 


They tell me that your lungs are bad, 
You don't look very fit; 
But then the healthy type of lad 
1 don't admire a bit. 
Still, let me make one small request: 
Do pray be careful of your chest! 


You certainly are wondrous quick 
At taking out a cartridge, 
You do it in ‘tein augenblick,” 
But can you kill your partridge? 
If not you should be labelled ‘‘Danger!" 
(Excuse the freedom of a stranger.) 


How well you can impersonate 
A curate meek and lowly; 
And then you change to something else, 
As quickly as Fregoli! 
You reckless boy! Heav'n only knows 
Who pays for all those suits of clothes! 


O great chef d’ceuvre of Conan Doyle's 
Created for the ‘‘ Strand,” 
I'd like to paint your face in oils 
Had | an artist's hand. 
I simply love those lithochromes 
Depicting you as Sherlock Holmes. 


The Royal Households. — Among the 
changes caused by the new reign are those, 
and great ones, in the duties of the various 
members of the royal households, In the 
late reign after the Private Secretary, Master 
of Household, and Keeper of Privy Purse, 
the most work fell on the ladies-in-waiting 
and maids of honour, One of the former 
and two of the latter were always at Court, 
and they had a good deal of duty in the way 
of personal attendance. Now the personal 
attendance is entirely performed by Miss 
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some ten in number. 
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Charlotte Knollys, and the ladies-in- waiting 
and maids of honour will only be required for 
state functions. Again, in the late reign the 
Mistress of the Robes was only required at 
Court for the set state functions of the year, 
Now it will be neces- 
sary for her to attend every Court and function 
at which Queen Alexandra is present, and th’s 
will certainly mean a great deal more, to 
judge from what has happened this year alone. 

With regard to the men, Queen Victoria 
during certain periods of the year required 
a lord and groom-in-waiting to reside at 
Court for a time. Now residence will be 
performed by Lord Suffield alone, the others 
being only required to attend on state occa- 
sions. On the other hand, in the late reign 
the equerries had very little to do except 
ride out with the Queen’s carriage and dine 
at the royal table when commanded. Now 
they will really be the body attendants of the 
King and will be in turns continually on duty 
when they are in residence at Court. On 
occasion, too, they will undertake the duties 
of private secretary when Sir Francis Knollys 
is taking a holiday. 

Points about Peers and Peeresses.—The 
Earl and Countess of Guilford will spend 
the greater part of this winter at Waldershare 
Park near Dover. Lady Guilford will hunt 
from there. She is passionately devoted to 
sport and, moreover, promises to become as 
keen an influence in local politics as her 
mother-in-law, the dowager Countess. Lord 
Congleton will retire from the army at the end 
of the year in accordance with the super- 
annuation rules ; he will remain at Malta in 
command of the infantry brigade until then. 
The Earl and Countess of Ilchester will be 
chiefly at Melbury Park until the new year 
and will entertain many shooting parties. 
Lady Ilchester is much pleased with the 
1eception accorded to Lady Sarah Lennox’s 
“Letters,” which she edited in conjunction 
with her son, Lord Stavordale. 


A Social Diary.—Lord and Lady Hamilton 
have given up their house in Park Street and 
have taken one in Montagu Square. They 
will not occupy it, however, until next year. 
They are shortly due at Baronscourt for 
shooting. Theodosia Lady Cottenham and 
Lady Mary Pepys will spend the rest of the 
autumn at Church House, Windsor, which is 
not far from the Great Park. Lord Yarmouth 
has been in town, but he intends to return 
eventually to America. Lord and Lady 
Bingham have also been in town. They are 
giving up the house in Hereford Gardens 
which they have occupied since their mar- 
riage. Lady Romney has left Folkestone 
and returned for a while to Upper Belgrave 
Street. She reports that Mrs, Hylton Joll ffe 
is benefiting by the air. 

At Raby Castle.—Lord and Lady Barnard 
will entertain a large party at Raby for the 
great Unionist demonstration at the end of 
this month, Raby and the estate were left 
by the late Duke of Cleveland to the distant 
kinsman who inherited from. him the barony 
of Barnard. The duke had absolute power 
and could have left Raby to his widow or 
Captain Forester or anyone, but he preferred 
to provide for the oldest of the family peerages, 
One of the peculiarities of Raby is the 
entrance. The carriages drive straight into 
the huge outer hall past the great media val fire- 
place with its great dogs and draw up opposite 
the doors at the further end, which open into 
the innerhall. At the first sight this entrance 
is most impressive. 
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LADY SOUTHAMPTON 


Is the elder daughter of the Marquis of Zetland. She married Lord Southampton in 1892 and has two children—Dorothy, 
born in 1895; and Victoria, born in 1898, Lord Southampton was formerly captain in the 10th Hussars 
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A Few Dukes.—The Duke of Newcastle 
has arrived in New York and will proceed 
later to Florida, where he intends to spend 
sometime. He has his photographic apparatus 
with him and hopes to get some good shots. 
The Duke and Duchess of Northumberland 
are now at Alnwick Castle and will remain 
there for the rest of the autumn. The Duke 
and Duchess of Buccleuch will shortly leave 
Drumlanrig Castle for Dalkeith Palace near 
Edinburgh, where they will spend the winter. 
There has been good shooting at Drumlanrig 
and large bags. The Duke of Richmond 
will shortly arrive at Goodwood, where he 
will stay till Christmas. Lady Caroline 
Gordon-Lennox will be with him and Lord 
and Lady Settrington are at Molecomb quite 
near. The Duchess of Leeds will go in 
January to Bordighera, where the Duke has 
a villa. The Duke will accompany her, but 
he will be backwards and forwards to this 
country during her stay. 


Sir Rennell Rodd.—Our new first secre- 
tary to the Embassy at Rome is a man of 
considerable parts. He made a name at 
Oxford by winning the Newdigate prize for 
a poem to be recited in the theatre, and his 
production was distinctly above the average. 
Shortly after leaving Oxford he entered the 
diplomatic service and was sent to Berlin, 
where he naturally made the acquaintance 
of the Emperor and Empress (then Crown 
Prince and Princess) Frederick,: and was 
honoured by their esteem and friendship in 
a marked degree. It was largely on his 
own personal experiences that he founded 
his work, Frederick: Crown Prince and 
Emperor. 

Since then he has acted as a British 
providence in the Zanzibar regions, inci- 
dentally taking part in a compaign up 
country by which he earned a medal with 
the second Witu clasp. From time to time 


THE HON. AMY GORDON-LENNOX 


Elder daughter of Lord and Lady Settrington and great-grand- 
daughter of the Duke of Richmond and Gordon 
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he has issued volumes of poems of consider- 
able merit, and wherever he has been on 
duty—in East Africa, Abyssinia, and Cairo— 
he has amassed sporting trophies and col 
lected curios. He is especially fond of 
fencing as a recreation, and intends in Italy 
to put a complete Italian finish on his own 
skill with the foils, which is considerable. 
He is only forty-three, so his promotion has 
been rapid, and his next step, at latest some 
five years hence, will make him a minister. 
Cairo and Lord Cromer will miss him. 


A Marriage of the Moment.—Mr. Dudley 
Marjoribanks’ marriage to Miss Muriel Brod- 
rick would have been a very grand affair but 
for the mourning in which the bride’s family 
is plunged. Miss Brodrick is a sweet girl 
who will make a charming bride. Mr. Dudley 
Marjoribanks has distinguished himself in 
South Africa with the Royal Horse Guards, 
and was recently decorated with the D.S.O. 
Before that he spent some time in America, 
chiefly in Tennessee. Before that he was at 
Christ Church, Oxford, where he was in the 
hunting set and hunted regularly with the 
Bicester Hounds. He was at one time noted 
for his love of the drama. ; 

It is an illustration of the pleasant side of 
English politics that the son of the great 
Liberal organiser should be going to marry 
the daughter of the Unionist War Minister. 
Lord Tweedmouth himself set the example, 


‘for he married a sister of the late Lord 


Randolph Churchill, and while one of his 
own sisters married Lord Aberdeen, the great 
friend and host of Mr. Gladstone, the other 
became the wife of Lord Ridley, who was 
Home Secretary in the last Unionist Govern- 
ment. Mr. Marjori- 
banks will have a hand- 
some allowance, and will 
in the future be a very 
wealthy mian, especially 
as he is the only child. 
The Marjoribanks wealth 
is due mainly to their 
connection with Coutts’s 
Bank. Lord Tweed- 
mouth’s grandfather 
became a partner more 
than a century ago. 


The Hope of Ancas- 
ter. — Lord Willoughby 
de Eresby, who has 
written a very sensible 
article in the Primrose 
Gazette, is the eldest 
son and heir of the Earl 
of Ancaster. He holds 
a good deal of the 
family property already, 
for in January, 1897, by 
an arrangement with his 
father made with an eye 
to the death duties, the 
Willoughby and Heath- 
cote estates passed en- 
tirely into his hands. 
He has now represented 
Horncastle for six years, 
having been first elected 
during the Unionist re- 
action of 1895, but he 
has not as yet taken 
any very prominent part 
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in the business of the House of Commons. 
He is serving an useful apprenticeship for a 
future career in the House of Lords. In 
private life he is fond of music, can sing a 
good song, hunts and of course shoots both 


R. N. Speaight 
LORD PORCHESTER 


The only son of the Countess of Carnarvon 


pheasants in the well-stocked -coverts’ at 
Grimsthorpe and stags in “‘lone Glenartney’s 
leafy shade,” and is a keen automobilist. 


A Willoughby Romance.—There is a 
very romantic story in this family. Charles 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, brother-in-law of 
Henry VIII., married as his second wife 
Katherine Baroness Willoughby de Eresby 
(in her own right). She as a widow married 
Mr. Bertie, barrister and Fellow of Corpus, 
who was much ‘younger than herself. Quecn 
Mary of the disagreeable adjective was furious 
at this marriage of her aunt (by succession), 
and ordered the immediate arrest of the 
couple. Knowing the temper of their agree- 
able connection by marriage the pair got out 
of‘the country just in time and fled to Poland. 
They came back in Elizabeth’s time, and 
their son, Peregrine Bertie Lord Willoughby 
de Eresby, is the present Lord Willoughby 
de Eresby’s ancestor. 


The Lord of Bexhill.—Lady De la Warr, 
who spent the autumn at Salsomaggiore 
in Italy, has now returned to the Manor 
House, Bexhill, having abandoned her inten- 
tion of passing the winter in the south. She 
is particularly fond of Bexhill, which she and 
her husband have absolutely created, for they 
have developed it from an unknown little 
village into one of the most charming seaside 
resorts on the English coast. It was no new 
country to Lady De la Warr, for she was a 
daughter of Lord Brassey, whose beautiful 
estate of Normanhurst lies inland close to 
Battle Abbey. Lord and Lady De la Warr 
have two little daughters but no son, and the 
next heir is Lord De la Warr’s uncle, Lord 
Sackville of. ambassadorial fame and the for- 
tunate possessor of that typically beautiful old 
English home, Knole Park, near Sevenoaks. 
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An Irish Engagement.—Sir Anthony 
Weldon, whose engagement to Miss Wini- 
fred Varty Rogers has just been announced, 
is a member of a very old and _ distin- 


MAJOR SIR ANTHONY WELDON, BART. 
Who is engaged to be married to Miss Winifred Varty Rogers 


guished Irish family. Sir Anthony is an old 
Carthusian and a Cambridge man. He is 
a major in the 4th Battalion of the Leinster 
Regiment, and was serving in South Africa 
when he succeeded to the title last year. He 
had previously for some time acted as A.D.C. 
to Lord Wo'seley when the latter was 
Commander-in-Chief. One of Sir Anthony’s 
uncles is the Rev. Lewin Weldon, D.D., 
the well-known vicar of Holy Trinity Church, 
Weymouth. 

It was something in the nature of a 
tragedy which led to Dr. Weldon taking 
orders. Asa boy he was devoted to horses, 
and was never so happy as when breaking in 
some particularly obstinate beast. A terrible 
carriage accident, however, which resulted in 
the death of one of hisisters, produced such 
an effect on Dr. Weldon\hat then and there 
he resolved to abandon all worldly pursuits. 
As accurate in Dublin, first at St. Stephen’s 
and subsequently at St. Bartholomew’s, Dr. 
Weldon did an immense amount -of good, 
though among certain sections of the Pro- 
testants his Ritualistic tendencies did not 
altogether find favour. 


A Great Parti. — The richest young 
bachelor in Europe at the present moment is 
a royal duke, the young Grand Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar, who while-hunting lately was bitten 
by ahound. He is just twenty-five years of 
age, and his marriage, when it does take 
place, will be of great importance as he is 
next heir to the young Queen of Holland. 
He has often, in imagination, been betrothed 
to nearly all the maiden princesses, including 
Princess Beatrice of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, 
King Edward’s young niece, and the daughter 
of the Grand Duke Vladimir. 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


Lord Muncaster’s 
Luck.—The Penning- 
tons are distinctly 
English and have had 
their headquarters for 
centuries in Cumber- 
land, where Muncaster 
Castle stands in the 
midst of most beautiful 
country, but the family 
title was an Irish one 
down to three years 
ago, when the present 
Lord Muncaster was 
made a baron of the 
United Kingdom. One 
of the latter’s ancestors 
was a friend and _ pro- 
tector of Lilly, the as- 


trologer, in the tur- 
bulent days of the 
Stuarts, and since 


then the house has 
always had the stars 
on its side. Certainly 
Lord Muncaster has 
had more than ordi- 
nary luck in his life- 
time. As a subaltern 
he came back un- 
scathed from the 
Crimea in spite of 
the hardships of the 
trenches and the risks 
of the desperate rushes 
of the Redan storming 
parties, in which he 
bore a gallant part. And later on he survived 
a greater danger still when with Lady Mun- 
caster he was captured by Greek brigands 


Bassano? 


near Athens in time 
of peace. 

Drew the Lucky 
Lot. — The historic 


capture in question oc- 
curred thirty-one years 
ago. Lord and Lady 
Muncaster, the Hon. 
Edward Herbert, Mr. 
Fred Vyner, brother 
of the Marchioness of 
Ripon, Mr. and Mrs, 


Edward Lloyd, and 
several young diplo- 


matists, had been on 
an excursion to the 
plains of Marathon, and 
on their way back were 
attacked by a party of 
brigands under the 
notorious chief, Arva- 
nitaki. The escort was 
overpowered and the 
party seized, robbed, 
and after rough treat- 
ment carried off to the 
hills. —The women were 
released the following 
day, but the men had 
to draw lots to select 
one as a messenger to 
make known at Athens 
the demand of the 
ruffians for ransom. 
Luckily the lot fell to 
Lord Muncaster, who 
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thus escaped with his life, while his unfor- 
tunate comrades, after a futile attempt at 
rescue by the Greek Government, were all 
massacred and, [| believe, mutilated. The 
victims had a public funeral with the King 
of Greece as chief mourner, and the heads 
of the brigands were subsequently hung upon 
hooks in the Greek capital, like the traitors’ 
heads on Temple Bar, as a warning to others. 
Lord Muncaster is now nearly seventy, but he 
has not yet forgotten the horrors of those 
few days. 


Mrs. Hamar Bass.—KEither the report of 
the Hon. Mis. Hamar Bass’s intended mar- 
riage was premature or the ceremony itself 
has been postponed. At all events I hear 
that the Rev. H. B. Shaw is back again at St. 
Paul’s, Knightsbridge, as curate under his old 
vicar, the genial Mr. Villiers. The late Mr. 
Hamar Bass, who died about three years ago, 
was a brother of Lord Burton, the head of the 
great brewing family, and though the peerage 
will go to Lord Burton’s daughter, Mrs. Baillie 
of Dochfour, the next heir to the baronetcy is 
Mrs. Hamar Bass’s only son, Mr. William 
Arthur Hamar Bass, a young officer of two- 
and-twenty who is now in South Africa with 
his regiment, the 1oth Hussars. 

In connection with the Bass family the 
late Sir Alexander Cockburn some years ago 
perpetrated one of the worst puns that ever 
fell from the lips of that eminent lawyer. 
There was some idea of floating a com- 
pany to take over the business, and the great 
brewer happened to mention it to the witty 
baronet. “It ought to go successfully,” he 
explained, “it is not as if I were a drowning 
man clutching at a straw.” ‘ Quite so, Bass, 
quite so,” was the reply, “ you, if anyone, ought 
to be able to float upon your watery bier.” 
Mrs. Hamar Bass’s brother-in-law, the present 
Lord Burton, is an old Harrovian. The con- 
nection between beer and Harrow is curious ; 
nearly all the great brewers are Harrovians. 


Lailie Charles 


SIR ANTHONY WELDON’S FIANCEE 


Miss Winifred Varty Rogers 
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PEOPLE WHO WRITE—A New Portrait of ‘Lucas 


Malet.” 


S° essentially modern, in the best sense of 

the word, is the work of Lucas Malet, 
whose new novel, The History of Sir 
Richard Calmady, is not merely the book of 
the hour but a realaddition to English fiction, 
that one is apt to lose sight of the fact that 
her first book appeared nearly twenty years 
ago. Yet it was in 1882, a year after the 
appearance of /ohn IJnglesant, that the 
Macmillans followed up the two-volume 
success of that modern classic with another 
anonymous novel in two shapely volumes, 
wider of margin and more choice in type than 
the ordinary circulating library novel, under 
the title of Mrs. Lorimer: a Sketch in 
Black and White. 


he book had an immediate success 
artistically, but has probably never had 
as big a sale as the author’s later 
and more dramatic work. Dis- 
criminating admirers of Lucas 
Malet are not wanting, however, 
who still find some of her finest 
work in this poignant little etching 
with its moving study of a sensi- 
tive woman’s baffled pursuit of an 
emotional ideal amid cleverly-con- 
trasted scenes of narrow country 
Philistinism and the scarce wider 
life of more esthetic London in 
the early eighties. 


Epo atee years of silence brought 

a second novel, Colonel En- 
derby’s Wife, planned on a larger 
scale and touched with a shrewder 
philosophy of life, and it was plain 
that Lucas Malet was a novelist to 
be reckoned with. Much to the 
surprise of her public Lucas Malet’s 
new book was juvenile in character 
and subject. ‘What could the 
cynical creator of the soulless wife 
of Colonel Enderby have to say to 
children ?” said those who were 
doubtful of the first announcement 
of Little Peter ; yet so truthfully 
beautiful and intuitive did that 
“Christmas Morality ” for children 
and their elders prove that readers 
of it can but wonder to this day 
why the author has never turned 
back again to the same _ idyllic 
range of theme in the intervals of 
her more strenuous work. 


AA Bother slight volume, a short 
story of a woman’s sacrifice, 

appeared in 1888 under the title A Counsel of 
Perfection, and three years later, after running 
serially in Mr. Harry Quilter’s short-lived Unz- 
versal Review, came the most ambitious work 
that Lucas Malet had yet compassed, her pain- 
ful but very powerful novel, Tze Wages of Sin. 
After the publication of that much-discussed 
book Lucas Malet disappeared from public 
life for some five years. It was reported that 
her health had given way, and gradually the 
impression grew, even among those who 
believed in her the most, that in Zhe Wages 
of Sin she had given the world her magnum 
opus. When at last the silence was broken 
this impression was strengthened rather than 
dispelled by Zhe Cartssima, a somewhat crude 
study of the grotesquely supernatural.. lt was 
reserved for the autumn of last year to show us 


Lucas Malet once more at her best, though in 
her slighter manner, in. that finely-wrought 
study of the unseen, Zhe Gateless Barrier. 
But it is safe to say that none of these books 
had quite prepared any of us for so extraordi- 
narily big an achievement as her new work, 
The History of Sir Richard Calmady. 


n real life, as most of my readers are pro- 
bably aware, “ Lucas Malet” is known as 
Mrs. Harrison—Mary St. Leger Harrison— 
daughter of the famous Charles Kingsley, 
niece of Henry Kingsley, and widow of the 
Rev. William Harrison, rector of Clovelly, 
who died in 1897. Mr. Clifford Harrison, the 
well-known reciter, is her brother-in-law, and 
one of her novels is dedicated to him, She 
was educated at home at Eversley and sub- 
sequently studied at University College, 


Debenham & Gould 


LUCAS MALET - 


The author of ‘‘The History of Sir Richard Calmady” 


London, and at the Slade School. The Jatter 
training ground probably gave her much of 
her artist atmosphere for The Wages of Sin. 
She wrote her first novel “ because she was 
dreadfully dull and wanted a little money,” 
and she had the unusual satisfaction of knowing 
at once that she had found her “line ” in life. 


M r. William Michael Rossetti’s forthcoming 

memoirs of his father will probably 
complete his task as the historian of his 
family. As he lately kept his seventy-second 
birthday he may probably rejoice to think that 
the filial task he set himself to do has now 
been performed. Rossetti the Elder is in- 
teresting to us chiefly as the father of a poet 
son and a poet daughter. Everyone who 
knows the monograph on Isaac Disraeli by 
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Disraeli the Younger will think of it’ as a 
model which the present biography will do 
well to follow in a brevity strictly preserved 
under strong temptations to be diffuse. The 
names of the Disraelis and the Rossettis have 
probably not chanced to be mentioned together 
before now, but there was some similarity of 
temperament and taste between the two 
“Elders,” and it is interesting to note that 
England gained, in a younger generation, a 
statesman and a novelist.by the Disraelis being 
driven hither by religious persecution, and a 
poet and painter by the fleeing forth from 
Naples of the Rossettis into political exile. 


Hs of Gabriel Rossetti the Elder as a 
man of letters have been given by Mr. 

Hall Caine, Mr. William Sharp, and others. 
Perhaps he could be better described as a 
man of hieroglyphs. To him 

_ Dante’s works and hundreds of 
others in all languages were really 
masonic writings setting forth a 
secret science. Under every literal 
he discovered—or asserted—an 
esoteric meaning. A plain sense 
was there for the public, but for 
the initiated a mystical. All this, 
as set forth in M/tstero Platonivo, 
made the refugee Professor of 
Italian at King’s College a pioneer 
in the school of Ignatius Donnelly ; 
and it will be interesting to see 
in what way this phase of his 
character is treated by the son 
who comes to the critic’s and com- 
mentator’s task with the accumu- 
lated wisdom of another sixty years. 


he Pall Mall Gazette is 
usually a frisky paper. It is 
strange, therefore, that in one of 
its always well-written notes we 
should have been told concerning 
Charles II. that ‘even Lord 
Rosebery would have found some 
difficulty in discovering laudatory 
adjectives for the royal cynic.” The 
Pall Mali writer should read Miss 
Guiney’s admirable article in her 
Patrins (Alfred Nutt), and there 
they would discover that this very 
gifted woman has been able to find 
a great deal to say on behalf of 
the second Charles. 
M"* G. W. Smalley is writing his 
reminiscences, a task at 
which most men of note now 
arrive, in England and America 
anyhow. Naturally Mr. Smalley will have 
many anecdotes and stories to tell, and lest 
he should forget to include it here is one that 
the present writer had from his own lips : 
When Mr. Smalley came to live among us in 
London he looked about for a house, and west- 
ward found one that seemed suitable. He 
returned to the office of the agent who had 
directed him to it and said so. The agent 
looked up his books and found that the owner 
of the house, a furnished one, made this stipu- 
lation as to the letting : “‘ No cats or dogs, and 
no foreigners.” ‘ Well,” said Mr. Smalley, 
“Ym afraid I can’t get it. You see |’m an 
American.” “An American,” quoth the agent, 
“yes, but that’s not a foreigner.” From that 
day until he went back to New York Mr. 
Smalley was at home in London, 
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Legislators at Play—More Golfing M.P.’s. 


MR. H. J. TOLLEMACHE, M.P. FOR EDDISBURY MR. GUY PYM, M.P. FOR BEDFORD 


THE HON. ALFRED LYTTELTON, M.P. FOR LEAMINGTON MR. H. SETON-KARR, M.P. FOR ST. HELEN'S 


MR. J. HEATH, M.P. FOR STAFFORDSHIRE, N.W. MR. J. A. PEASE, LATE M.P. FOR BARNARD CASTLE 
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Leicester Square: Reminiscences of a Dust Heap. By Joseph Hatton. 


| Suess Square is said to have inspired 

Ledru Rollin’s work on the decadence 
Of England. But it is given to few French- 
men, even the most acute, to get at the root 
of things English. I remember Leicester 
Square as Rollin must have seen it, a 
veritable dust heap, in the midst of which was 
a forlorn and abject statue of George I. that 
had once blazed in the sun “all gold and 
glitter.” It was brought to Leicester Square 
from the seat of the Duke of Chandos at 
Canons in 1747, that Canons which was so 
unmercifully satirised by Pope. The sculptors 
or metal manufacturers of statues were Van 
Ost and his pupil, Charpentiére, who after- 
wards in partnership had a manufactory on 
the site of Cambridge House and Hertford 
House in Piccadilly. As a relic of Canons 
the Georgian statue was a sad memento of an 
overweening ambition. The staircase of the 
Chandos palace went to Chesterfield House, 
and curiously enough, apropos of Leicester 
Square, the staircase of Baron Albert Grant’s 
palace at Kensington went to Madame 
Tussaud’s and forms the handsome entrance 
of that strange exhibition. 

A dust heap less than thirty years ago, 
the square to-day is a garden, with a statue 
of Shakspere in place of “The Golden Horse 
and Man” as the Georgian statue was called 
in the days of its glory. It was one of the 
sights of London, no more golden, however, 
than the pavements, which adventurous 
youths from the country found to be as hard 
and stony as they were to De Quincey. The 
stucco houses and shops that surrounded the 
square have been succeeded by handsome 
theatres, hotels, and restaurants representing 
a striking advance on taverns and amuse- 
ments that were quite in character with the 
dust heap in their midst. It is true that 
“Madame Warton’s Tableaux Vivants,” the 
“Poses Plastiques,” and the “Coal Hole” 
were in their decadence, as were the dancing- 
rooms, night-houses, sing-songs, and other 
disreputable rendezvous, relics of the “Tom 
and Jerry” days, but they were perhaps 
most objectionable in their sordid shabbi- 
ness thirty years ago. Madame Warton | 
remember as a finely-built, statuesque woman. 
She was Etty’s model for Diana in his 
“Judgment of Paris,” the original study for 
which—an almost finished picture—I bought 
from the widow of his studio drudge, canvas 
strainer, and colour grinder at York. 

For many a year the Leicester Square 
statue was the amazement of strangers and 
' the butt of London. Railed in, but with gaps 
here and there in the palings, the base of the 
melancholy figure deep in the rubbish of the 
district, “The Golden Man” appeared one 
morning in a fool’s cap, while his truncheon 
had been replaced by a besom. The next 
indignity which the effigy suffered was the 
painting of the horse white with black spots. 
Presently the equestrian lost an arm, and one 
by one his other limbs disappeared. At last 
all that remained of him was unhorsed and 
flung into the general dust heap, leaving 
behind a yawning cavity in the horse’s back, 
whereupon my friend, John O’Connor, made 
a sketch of it which was exhibited on the walls 
of the Royal Academy’in 1874. O’Connor 
occupied what was once the drawing-room 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s house, where the 
great artist received the wits and beauties 
of the town—lords and statesmen, authors, 


painters, soldiers, Johnson, Goldsmith, 
Boswell, Burke, Walpole, Gibbon, Garrick, 
Palmerston, Mrs. Cholmondeley, Mrs. Ord, 
Mrs. Vesey, “and all the train of the blue- 
stockings; and the Hornecks, beautiful 
mother and beautiful daughters.” 

Mr. Tom Taylor remarks that “ the room 
seems a very humble one for such distinguished 
assemblages as were often gathered there,” 
from which one is to infer that Sir Joshua did 
not entertain, as some of our present-day artists 
do, in his studio, which Allan Cunningham, 
in his Lives of the Painters, describes as an 
octagonal room, some 20 ft. long by 15 ft. 
high. The house has long been occupied 
by Messrs. Puttick and Simpson, the well- 
known auctioneers, and is now sandwiched 


- between two new handsome buildings more 


in keeping with the other recent architectural 
features of the square. No trace remains of 
Sir Joshua’s painting room. The corridor and 
the staircase that led to it still exist. Mr. 
Q’Connor, who for some years occupied the 
drawing-room looking out upon the square, was 
popular in artistic and Bohemian society. He 
was best known as ascene painter, though he 
left behind him a number of excellent cabinet 
pictures. One of his most ambitious works 
is a striking realisation of the picturesque 
marketplace of Verona. 

No wonder that a critical foreigner should 
see in the desolation of Leicester Square a 
forecast of the downfall of the nation, but the 
truth is its forlorn condition really emphasised 
the individual and collective forces of freedom 
that make for the perpetuation of British 
power. The square belonged to several 
owners who could not agree as to their 
separate rights in the property. There were 
also what might be called the reversionary 
privileges of the householders and others to 
be considered, and there is nothing more 
obstinately maintained by your stubborn and 
liberty-loving Britisher than the rights of 
property and the freedom of the subject. 
This was made very manifest when, in 1878, 
an aquarium company offered a large sum 
for the square, and on the strength of certain 
questionable negotiations proceeded to take 


steps towards possession by the erection of a . 


hoarding on the property. 

Freeholders, householders, shopkeepers, 
and others at once invoked the intervention of 
the Court of Chancery, and under its zgis re- 
moved the hoarding and obtained an injunc- 
tion to restrain the erection of any building on 
the enclosed ground. At this period of deadlock 
there came along Baron Albert Grant, M.P., 
“the genius of limited liability,” a man of a 
restless and unbounded ambition, a singular 


charm of manner, and the most daring ° 


“company promoter” of his time. If 
with his financial abilities, his linguistic 
acquirements, and his forensic power he had 
possessed a reasonable discretion and been in 
less of a hurry to grow rich he might have 
aspired to a high position in the national 
Legislature; but launching company after 
company, too often regardless of their 
management when launched, he eventually 
came to grief in that maélstrom of speculation 
into which his own haste to be rich had 
hurried thousands who trusted to. the per- 
manency of his attractive enterprises. 

Well, Baron Grant was not a man to 
hoard his money, and he desired to stand 
well with the world in general and with 
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London in particular; so with an admirable 
scheme in his head he bought out the owners 
of Leicester Square for £14,000, promising to 
dedicate it to the public, and altogether spent 
430,000 in converting the dust heap into the 
present beautiful town garden, adorned with 
the first public monument to Shakspere, and 
the busts of Newton, Reynolds, Hunter, and 
Hogarth, who had lived in Leicester Fields 
as it was called in the days when the square 
was more or less open to the country. Poor 
Grant! His chief solicitor, a man of probity 
and honour in the City, told me that during 
the first years of his financial operations he 
could have left the City with half a million 
sterling in his pocket and without the shadow 
of a stain upon his financial reputation either 
as promoter or speculator; but money to 
Grant was so many counters and the public 
so many pieces on a chess-board. ‘There are 
nevertheless on the credit side of the ledger 
many private acts of benevolence and kindness 
of heart. The Baron and his brother, as clerks 
in the City, were acquainted with Sir Henry 
Irving ;, Mr. Maurice Grant, I believe, was his 
fellow clerk, and J remember at a reception given 
by the Baroness Grant at her hospitable house 
in South Kensington the Baron astonishing his 
friend of the Lyceum and myself very much. 
Though Irving credited him with a consider- 
able versatility he had never heard him sing ; 
and it was curious to watch the great actor’s 
face when the masterful financier and 
politician walked up to the piano and began 
to warble in a by no means uncultivated 
tenor voice “ Alice, where art thou ?” 

It was Baron Grant’s great desire that 
Tennyson, the Poet Laureate, should formally 
open the square on its transformation into a 
public garden and memorial of the illustrious 
dead ; but Tennyson, being a shy man, or 
for any other reason that may occur to you, 
declined the honour, though he accepted the 
Baron’s invitation to a private view. 

With one or two other favoured guests 
I was present at that private view and I had the 
honour of being introduced to the Laureate. 
He received the Baron’s polite but somewhat 
effusive attentions with a dignified calm, not 
to saya certain air of patronage, but the Baron 
was none the less delighted with the poet, with 
himself, and with all the world on that 
pleasant sunny day before the formal cere- 
mony of dedication with its festal crowd of 
guests within the pale and the crowd of 
lookers-on at every window in the square. 
The Baron had a bitter enemy in a gentleman 
named Twycross, who was suspected of 
attracting the attention of the multitude 
outside the square by posters giving a list of 
the unsuccessful companies with which Grant 
had been associated. 

Mr. Twycross bought, or started, a daily 
paper, in which he slaughtered Grant in pretty 
well every edition, Grant bought the 2cho, 
in which he now and then answered his 
opponent. As newspaper proprietors neither 
of them could be said to have achieved dis- 
tinction. I knew the Baron politically when 
first he began to make a stir as the founder, 
I think, of the Crédit Foncier of London, 
when the nobility and gentry, lords and 
commoners, bishops and statesmen, might 
have been seen in his ante-rooms, not less 
numerous than the crowd who sought Hudson, 
the railway king, in the heyday of the great 
Yorkshireman’s fame, 
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EDITORS IN THEIR DENS—Mr. Joseph Hatton of the “ People.” 
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Mr. Joseph Hatton, who edits the widely-circulating journal known as the ‘‘ People,” has been before the public for many 
“By Order of the Czar” is perhaps his most 


years as a successful novelist and as a brilliant journalist. 
popular novel, and ‘Journalistic London,” originally written for ‘“Harper’s Magazine,” was 
the most successful journalistic effort of his earlier years 
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“The Mirror of ”’__From a Painti 


“The Mirror of Venus,” completed in 1877, writes Mr. Malcolm Bell in his less exquisite. The grace of the girlish figures, 
recently published sketch of Burne-Jones, ‘tis the most purely beautiful of all his water, can be fully appreciated even in a Fe} 
creations. The idea itself of Venus first introducing femininity to the. fascinations of words can do justice to the varied harmony of 
the mirror in the shape of a glassy pool is charming, and the carrying of it out is no noted in the picture are the flowers which he 
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ing by Sir Edward Burne-Jones, Bart. 


REPRODUCED FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 


IN CASWALL SMITH’S GAINSBOROUGH GALLERY, OXFORD STREET 


sitting, kneeling, or standing about the sheets of blue forget-me-nots, and the white 

production in black and white, but no Venus. Notable also are the different attitudes of the girls, some gazing at themselves 
the glowing colour. Especially to be in wonder, others absorbed in frank self-admiration, while two alore turn from their 
loved, the broad water-lily leaves, the own attractions to gaze in awe upon the far greater beauty of the goddess” 


-flowered myrtle beside the tall blue-clad : 
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ENGLAND’S SECOND PRINCE OF WALES, 1343—76 
Mr. Brock’s Statue of the Black Prince for Leeds. 


eA renee 


Mills 


He was elected A.R.A. in 1883 and R.A, in 1891, 


Mr. Thomas Brock, R.A., whose fine equestrian statue of Edward the Black Prince is given here, was born in 1847. 
Mr. Brock is now engaged on a bust 


Among his portrait statues are Longfellow in Westminster Abbey, Sir Rowland Hill, Sir Richard Temple, and Sir Henry Tate. 

of Queen Victoria for the great memorial in the Mall. Edward the Black Prince, it will be remembered, was the eldest son of Edward III. He was given the title 

of Prince of Wales in 1343, and was the second to bear the distinction, Edward III. never having received it. The name “ Black Prince” is said to have been given 
after the battle of Crécy on account of the black armour he wore on that occasion 
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MUSIC, AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


Downey 


MRS. MAESMORE MORRIS, NOW PLAYING IN “IRIS” 


Mrs. Maesmore Morris, who plays the part of Miss Pinsent, the companion of Iris, made her début in Australia, but her father was a doctor of Weston-super-Mare 
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MAUD PAAR ETO 


Lallie Charles 


MISS VIOLET ROYAL 
Who is playing in Bébé 


ME: Patrick Campbell has once more 
proclaimed herself a great artist, for on 
no other basis would she have produced 
Bjérnson’s strange play, Beyond Human 
Power. 1 delayed my visit until the third 
matinée, and then set forth to the Royalty 
with my heart in my boots, for nearly all the 
critics had treated the production in a 
depressing spirit, and I had been assured of 
a dull afternoon in Dean Street. As it 
happened, however, I was moved by the 
first act to a greater degree than I have 
been by a play for many a long day, and it 
was most ‘interesting to see a house packed 
full of English people prepared to sit for the 
greater part of an hour listening intently to 
a scene that was practically confined to 
two women, one of them Mrs. Campbell 
herself—who lay in bed the whole time. 


Bem has tried to do a great thing—to 
transfer to the stage a bit of modern 
Norwegian country life. It is the story of 
Pastor Sang, who believed firmly that he 
could move the world by faith and prayer. 
Undoubtedly he had done great things, but 
he had never been able to cure his bedridden 
wife. She believed in him, however, and 
when the Jandslip comes thundering down 
the mountain side it just avoids the church 
by taking an accommodating angle; and so 
the pastor, who was praying for his wife’s 
recovery, escapes while his wife sleeps peace- 
fully amid the tremendous noise around her. 


ll this is excellent, but the second act 
comes to complete grief, for Bjérnson 
makes it the arena in which seven parsons 
discuss the validity of miracles. Now, with 
the best intentions in the world you cannot 
state a theological discussion in the terms of 
drama, and the consequence is that except 
at the fall of the curtain, when Mrs. Sang 
walks into the room and convinces the 
doubters, this act is intolerably dull. 


t would be hard to convey in so many 
words the extraordinary magnetism of 
Mrs. Campbell while she is on the stage. 
During the last few years she has made 
vast strides in her profession, and she has 
now increased her range immeasurably by 
the part of Pastor Sang’s wife. There 
are no heroics, no hysterics. For forty-five 
minutes she simply lies in bed, her jet-black 
Italian-looking hair standing clearly out 
against the pillow, and her great eyes kept 
alive through a mist of physical weariness. 


THE 


ie 


Mrs. Dane's 


Jones. 


Barclay 


INSPIRER OF 


“SHERLOCK HOLMES” 


Dr. Joseph Bell, the Edinburgh surgeon 


Plays and 
Players. 


ave before me a programme of the Opera 


House, Cheltenham. It reads :-— 


DEFENCE. 


By Henry Author [sic] 


Ellis 


MR. W. T. LOVELL 
Just returned from Australia 


MR. JOSEPH TAPLEY 
In The Shadow Dance at the Princess's 
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MISS FLOSSIE WILKINSON 


In The Great Millionaire at ‘‘the Lane’ 


I am glad to welcome back to London Mr. 
W. T. Lovell, the first Clement Hale I 
ever saw. He began with the Kendals 
seventeen years ago. He is one of our few 
“juveniles” who really possess’ experience. 
Happily his Australian experiences have not 
spoiled his method, for his Mr. Frayne in 
The Night \of the Party which he took up 
at the Avenue was very good. 
A speck of real human sincerity in a 
z desert of stage carpentry, Miss Flossie 
Wilkinson brings life to everything she does 
at Drury Lane, whether it be melodrama or 
pantomime. She began her career in 1895 
at Daly’s Theatre. In last year’s drama at 
the Lane she was quite moving as the little 
orphan, and now she plays the millionaire’s 
long-lost daughter with the sob which melo- 
drama requires. Her husband, Mr. Wilton 
Heriot, is part author of A Little Ray 
of Sunshine. 


D Conan Doyle has told us that the 

parents of Sherlock Holmes were a 
contempt for the average detective of fiction, 
admiration for the method of Dr. Joseph 
Bell, the great Edinburgh surgeon, and a 
certain M. Dupin.’ He took his M.D. so long 
ago as 1859. 


: Wir ssaviclet Royal, who is appearing with 


Miss Kitty Loftus in the new musical 
comedy, &ébé, started her stage career in 1897 
at Kilburn. She then went to the Guildhall 
School of Music and afterwards appeared in 
The Pilgrim’s Progress and The Wizard of 
the Nile. At Christmas, 1898, she played 
second girl in the Prince’s pantomime at 
Bristol, and in the following spring appeared 
in Mr. Alfred Maltby’s comedy, J/y Soldier 
Boy. She subsequently appeared in White 
Heather with Mr. Greet and joined Mr. 
Mollison in Auld Lang Syne, besides which 
she has undertaken several other special 
performances. 

M* Joseph’ Tapley, who is appearing in 

The Shadow Dance (Mr. Ben Lan- 
deck’s adaptation of JVolre Dame) at the 
Princess’s, began his career as a choir boy. 
His professional career, however, starts from 
that. summer day in 1884 when he appeared 
as Amiens in Lady Archibald Campbell’s 
production of As You Like Jt at Coombe 
Wood. In that entertaining series of comic 
operas at the Avenue in the late eighties 
—Madame Favart, The Old Guard, and 
Nadgy—he made a name for himself. 
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Miss Miriam Clements in “The Sentimentalist.” 


_ 


pe! 
» 
% 


Miss Miriam Clements plays a double part in Mr. Esmunds play, The Sentimentalist, at the Duke of York's. 


In the prologue she plays the part of the girl who 
flirts with Evan Griffin, Then she plays the part of the daughter of that girl (who had married Sir Hugh Vénger), and it is in the latter part 


that she is pictured here by Mr. Fellows Willson 
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Mr. Willie Edouin in “The Silver Slipper.” 


BY his creation of the part of Samuel 

Twanks, the ex-riding master in Zhe 
Silver Slipper at the Lyric Theatre, Mr. 
Edouin has added one more study in droll 
caricature to the long list of characters with 
which his popular name is associated. His 
present part may not have been founded upon 
the peculiarities of an individual ; in fact, it is 
very likely that the mannerisms with which 
Twanks is invested are but the exaggerated 
expression of a type that occurred to the 
clever comedian. Nevertheless, it is true that 
on occasions Mr. Edouin has taken some one 
or other acquaintance as a model from which 
to get the main traits of a stage character. 


#[eBroughout his long professional career 

Mr. Edouin has always striven to show 
the humorous sides of men’s manners, and 
this he has ever succeeded in doing without 
straining too much after effect. Good clean 
buoyant fun is what he aims at, and the 
number of hits that he has made might 
furnish a record, for he can hardly be said 
to have ever made a miss. 


he best remembered of Mr. Edouin’s 
characters will, of course, be those that 

he played in recent years, commencing with 
his appearance in comic opera as Hilarius in 
La Poufée, the pompous importance with 
which he invested that inventive dollmaker 
being still fresh in the minds of the thousands 
that witnessed it. Macready Valybow, of 4 
Royal Star—the actor with the strange stories 
of his own experience stolen from Shakspere— 
was another intensely droll and well-thought- 


out part ; whilst Tweedlepunch, the phrenolo- 
gist of /lorodora,was a professional hum- 
bug that caused a lot of genuine merriment. 


MR. EDOUIN AND HIS IMAGINARY DOG 
In The Silver Slipper 


ope each part that he plays Mr. Edouin 

gives a great deal of preliminary care. 
He tries to learn all he can about the oddities 
of an individual in the profesion or calling to 
which the character belongs. Authors, too, 
always allow him a great deal of scope in a 


production, not only on account of his vast 
experience as an actor, but also because of his 
excellent judgment in the matter of stage- 
craft. Mr, Edouin was part author of several 
plays that made successes in America, 


PANES from the stage Mr. Edouin is quiet 

and earnest-mannered with at the same 
time a wonderfully keen sense of humour. A 
scene need not necessarily take place in a 
play in order to secure his appreciation. He 
has played in America, Australia, China, and 
Japan, but naturally prefers the audiences of 
London, where he made his first appearance 
as a child:actor. 


(ORS of his principal amusements is reading 

plays. This weakness makes him in- 
valuable to unacted authors who cannot get 
anybody else to wade through their works. 
When he buys a play, as he sometimes does, 
he re-writes it. ‘‘ That,” he says, “cannot do 
the play any more harm than the author has 
done it.” : 


ome of Mr. Edouin’s experiences in distant 
parts of the world are very amusing, and 
doubtless it was the necessity of being pre- 
pared for every eventuality that first led him 
to attempt play-writing. On one occasion 
he got stranded in a small town on the slope 
of the Rocky Mountains, and to make the 
means wherewith to pursue his way he painted 
a couple of scenes for the owner of the local 
theatre, who eventually induced him to write 
a drama, produce it, and play the principal 
part. He says he carried out the contract and 
lived to tell the tale. 


MR. EDOUIN AND MISS EDITH NEVILLE IN A FUNNY LITTLE MOMENT OF COMEDY 


These pictures are by Ellis and Walery — 
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Mr. Willie Edouin in his Dressing-room at the Lyric. 


COPYRIGHT FLASHLIGHT PHOTOGRAPH SPECIALLY TAKEN FOR THIS JOURNAL. 


This picture, showing how Mr. Edouin makes up as Samuel Twanks in The Silver Slipper, was taken by Mr. F, G, Hodsoll 
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RHE ARIE ER. 


“SAN TOY” EN ROUTE TO KIMBERLEY 


This picture, which is from a sketch by an officer 
at the front, shows Mr. George Edwardes'’s San 
Toy Company stopping ata station on the lines 
of communication on the way to Kimberley 


[ps article which recently appeared in 
these pages dealing with theatres in 


South Africa under martial law has aroused 


much interest, and I am now able to give 
some further particulars about the company 
at present playing at the Vaudeville Theatre 
at Bloemfontein. The company is the Leigh- 
Pierce Comedy 
Company, and is the 
joint venture of Mr. 
Harry Friedman, 
Mr. Frank Pierce, 
and Mr. Herbert 
Leigh. Mr. Herbert 
Flemming and Miss 
Day accepted a 
starring engage- 
ment in March. 


n May, 1900, 
the Leigh-Pierce 
Company received 
permission from the 
military governor, 
General Pretyman, 
to proceed to 
Bloemfontein to 
give entertain- 
ments, and _ this 
permission has been 
since extended to 


the present time 
by the — general 
officer | command- 


ing, General Sir 
Charles Tucker. 
The company 
opened on June 1, 
Ig00, and have 
played without a 
break ever since, a 
period of over 
seventy weeks. 
That the company 
still maintains its 
popularity is proved 
by the fact that 
on the night of 
October 13, when 
my correspondent 
wrote, money was 
turned away. 


Any Company — 
Visitinc THis — 


— CentiInENT 


er Any OTHER - 


A STRIKING THEATRICAL POSTER 


THE THEATRE 
AT 
THE SEAT OF WAR. 


Beaty in the year Mr. Bennet Burleigh 

sent his paper a description of the 
Leigh-Pierce company. “The place,” he 
says, “I found packed with military, from 
generals to Private Atkinses, with a pretty 
sprinkling of well-dressed ladies and towns- 
men. Modern comedy held the stage, and 
was so well depicted that there was no 
standing room anywhere, and even places 
upon ladders sold for half-a-crown a rung. 
You could hear the military roars of laughter 
like salvoes of artillery. And is there any 
occasion to grumble because officers and 
men, who have for months trekked over the 
veldt and known neither the luxury of a 
bed nor dry bivouacs, have enjoyed them- 
selves with a night off? It has given them 
fresh zest to resume duty. For an hour or 
two they had a roof over their heads for a 
change, and the ceaseless rattle of the rain 
without passed unheeded.” 


r. Burleigh went on to say: “I can 
scarcely recall a campaign of any im- 
portance into which the drama, in sock and 
buskin or more ordinary habiliments, has not 
sidled in, with or without a ‘By your leave, 
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BRITISH EMPIRE 


PRINTED AT CAPE TOWN 
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THE REFUGEE COMMISSION 


The next train brought the members of the 
Refugee Commission, but the officers did 
not show the same desire to fraternise with 
the members thereof 


and _patriots.* 
the boards in the Federal and Confederate 
capitals during the fierce and bitter conflicts 


gentlemen, soldiers, It kept 


of the American Civil War. There was not a 
war in Europe within living memory out of 
which it has been altogether elbowed. I 
found it accompanying us through the wastes 
and toilsome 
marches of the 
Soudan. Near the 
Atbara, as I well 
remember, one of 
General Gatacre’s 
camps by the 
Nile possessed an 
attractive open-air 


theatre. It was 
built by the 
‘Tommies,” and 
boasted _ stage, 


proscenium, wings, 
and scenery.” 


Jn conclusion it 
may be noted 


“A that the  Leigh- 

THE ComPANYS Pierce | Company 
PERFeRMANCES GIVEN have equipped 
CONTINUSUSLY themselves with a 
Taroucreut THEWAR remarkably effective 
BYPERMISSION. poster, which I 
OF THEMILITARY : Stes er 

: reduced scale in 
aa rTES black and white. 


‘Have AFrornep 
WELCOME 
RELAXATION 
ToUpwarDs oF 
Rate AMILLISN- 
_SSLDIERS ®F THE 


It was printed (at 
Cape Town) in five 
colours---black, red, 
blue, gold, and 
yellow—the Union 
Jack floating about 
Pretoria in its true 


colours. 
M r George 
Edwardes’s 
San Toy company 
went up recently to 
Kimberley. The 
sketches sent home 
by an officer at the 
front tell their own 
story. 
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“When We were Twenty-One’”’ at the Comedy. 


aR 


Bassano 


Mr. Esmond's comedy, When We were Twenty-One, was originally produced in America by Mr. N. C. Goodwin, who introduced it to London at the Comedy Theatre 
on September 2. » This picture shows Dick Carewe (Mr. Goodwin) and Phyllis Ericson (Miss Maxine Elliott), who with her mother has lived on his hospitality, and 


though much younger is in love with him. Dick, blind to the fact, has bestowed her hand on his young ward, known as “the Imp” 


: 
f 
f 
i 


io 


Pp mais 


_ Bassano 


When Audaine died, he left an only son, ‘the Imp," who was brought up in the house of his father's old friend, Dick Carewe, and at the expense of Dick, Sir Horace 
Plumely (Vr. Neil O'Brien), Colonel Miles Graham (Mr. J. R. Crauford), and Dr. Terrance McGrath (Mr. E. H. Tyler), all of whom are seen in this picture being 
surprised by Phyllis, whom they are toasting 


THE SL ATL ER. 


Ellis 
MDLLE. BERTHE SAVERNEY 


At the Alhambra 


n Old China the Empire authorities have 
presented a ballet that registers the higk- 
water mark of their achievements in colour 
and maintains the usual high level of excel- 
lence in dancing and music. The story is a 
very pretty one, dealing with the quarrels 
of certain Dresden China lovers who dwelt 
on a mantelpiece and were roused to life by 
the mischief-working spirit of the clock. The 
shepherdess, who had roused 
the anger of her lover, fled 
to Arcadia, a pleasance of 
porcelain inhabited by all 
the fanciful creations that are 
seen to-day, in the, china 
associated with Dresden, 
Sévres, and Chelsea. Mr. 
Wilhelm’s dresses have given 
to Arcadia a scheme of colour 
that recalls the most subtle 
efforts of the workers in 
porcelain from the deep d/ex 
de roi to the delicate rose- 
pink that La Pompadour 
brought into favour; every 
note of colour is accentuated. 
The rich white and gold of 
the setting and the pure 
white ground — dust-coloured 
boards are now banished 
from the Empire — double 
the effect of the stage 
pictures. For her grouping 
and arrangement of dances 
Madame Lanner has gone 
to Antoine Watteau, whose 
masterpieces are recalled 
again and again. _ 


olour and movement are 
associated with one of 
M. Wenzel’s lightest - and 
brightest scores, music that 
expresses the very joy of 
Arcadian life. So we find 
an entertainment that. is 
ballet pure and simple, a 
divertissement, something to 
take our thoughts from 
serious matters and appeal to 
our sense of colour, rhythm, and melody. For 
the careful observer in search of individual 
achievement there is ample occupation in 
watching Adeline Genée while she is on the 
stage ; she moves in such perfect unison with 
the music that she seems to be melody in- 
terpreted into motion. Other dancers like 
Mdlles. Cora, Papucci, and Ada Vincent have 
some pretty work, 


VARIETY 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 


B= some twenty years ago on her grand- 

father’s plantation in the wilds of Vir- 
ginia, Miss Maisie Turner came to Europe 
for educational purposes in France and 
Germany in 1891. Her grandfather had once 
been considered a man of means, for besides 
his plantation he had owned 600 slaves, and 
in his day and in that part of the world a 
man’s wealth depended on the number of 
slaves his money would purchase. But ruin 
came with the Civil War, which gave the slaves 
their liberty and also reduced the value of the 
national bonds to such an extent that many 
wealthy men were reduced almost to a state of 
poverty. Miss Turner’s father was a captain 
in the Confederate Army and saw much active 
service in the Civil War. At school Miss Turner 
distinguished herself in music and literature, 
and has during the Jast few years contributed 
to many of the leading English magazines. 


n 1897 she came to England, and finding it 
necessary to earn her own living turned 
to the stage, hoping to put her musical educa- 


MISS SYLVIA THORNE AT THE PALACE 


She seems to be reflected in a mirror, whereas she is represented as a reflection by an understudy 


tion to good use. She was engaged by the 
late Mr. D’Oyly Carte to play the principal 
parts in one of his touring companies with a 
répertoire of Princess Ida, Utopia Limited, 
and The Vicar of Bray. Then she returned to 
America to play The Gay Parisienne (in 
which Miss Louie Freear made her first great 
hit in London) for six months in’ Edward 
Rice’s company. 
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Madame Clemence Chevillard. 
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MISS MAISIE TURNER 
At the Alhambra 


(Eoming back to England again she was 

advised to try her luck in the music- 
halls, and was immediately engaged by 
Mr. Slater to appear at the Alhambra, 
since when she has returned to that hall to 
fulfil half-a-dozen engagements and is, in 
fact, appearing there now. She \has also 
visited the principal continental cities, and 
has even gone as far as the Buenos Ayres 
music-halls, in which the 
udiences are composed solely 
of men. At Christmas she 
will figure in one of Mr. 
Robert Arthur’s pantomimes, 
probably at the Kennington 
Theatre. — 


iss Turner is a brilliant 
pianist and possesses 
a mezzo-soprano voice ot 
goodly range and fine quality. 
She sings in English, French, 
German, Italian, Russian, 
and Spanish. She is also 
an able violinist and is a 
voracious reader of good 
books, giving all her spare 
time to them. She likes 
music - hall work because 
artists choose their own 
work instead of having to 
adapt themselves to that 
which is allotted to them 
as in the theatres. Miss. 
Turner is certainly a dis- 
tinguished ornament to the 
variety theatres. 


Nit: Berthe Saverney, 

who is appearing at the 
Alhambra, was born in Paris 
of French parents, her father 
being an officer in the army 
who was decorated with the 
Legion of Honour for con- 
spicuous bravery on the battle- 
field during the Franco- 
Prussian War. The family 
boasts many exceptionally 
fine musicians, Mdlle. Berthe 
having been the pupil of 
Since her 
first appearance at Nantes a few years ago 
she has appeared in grand and light opera in 
many of the principal European cities, but this 
is her first public appearance in England, 
though she has previously done much concert 
and at-home work. Mdlle. Saverney has a 
perfectly-trained soprano voice of excellent 
timbre. She is a first-rate pianist. 
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Mr. Sydney Grundy’s Play, “The Love Match.” in New York. 


"The Love Match, by Mr. Sydney Grundy, which is being played at the Lyceum, 
New York, tells the story of a young woman who in her’early days, in a moment of 
infatuation, married a scalawag who becomes a gaol bird and deserts her before the 
rise ofthe curtain. Her marriage is unknown to anybody but a termagant maiden 
aunt, in whose favour she is apparently disinherited by her outraged parents. The 
hero, with whom she is of course in love, is not aware atthe matrimonial complication 


Byron 


which prevents her yielding to his courtship until he surprises the woman (played by 
Miss G. llard) and her husband (Mr, Stephen Wright) at midnight in the drawing-room 
of the girl's home, the latter having forced an entrance to the apartment on burglarious 
intent as shown in this picture. The discovery is overwhelming to the hero, but he 
rises to the occasion, and for the woman's sake lets the husband escape, whereupon 
the husband, in order that the story may end happily, goes off and drowns himself 


DAE LATER 


adame Melba has now 
definitely completed 
arrangements for her Austra- 
lian tour and will be leaving 
England in July. She pro- 
poses opening her season: in 
Melbourne about the middle 
of September, and will also 
visit Sydney, Brisbane, and 
Adelaide. Miss Nellie Pat- 
terson, Madame Melba’s little 
niece and namesake, has just 
left for Australia after a six 
months’ visit to the great 
prima donna. She is a very 
musical little girl, and al- 
though only three and a: half 
years old can sing perfectly 
correctly in a wonderful small 
voice. I hear from Madame 
Melba that the little girl can 
take F in alt. ‘ 


Mé« Amy Castles, who 

made her début just 
two years ago as a soprano 
singer at Melbourne, was 
announced to appear for 
the first time in London 
at St. James’s Hall yester- 
day evening. Her voice 
is described by connoisseurs 
as “beautiful exceedingly,” 
and already her Australian 
compatriots look upon her as 
a second Melba. Moreover, 
ce gui ne gate rien, Miss 
Castles, as yet in her early 
youth, is very fair to look 
upon. A Victorian by birth, 
she comes of a family of 
which every member is more 
or less musical. 


aie Princess Adolph de 

Wreéde, who makes her 
début as a singer at the 
Queen’s Hall on Monday 
evening, is the daughter of 
M. de Maldaner, a Hun- 
garian governor. Possessed 
of a beautiful voice she was 
trained by the best professors. 
This gift, combined with her 
beauty and charm of manner, 
made her popular in drawing- 
rooms. At a reception she 
met the Prince Adolph de 
Wréde, who promptly fell in 
love with her and eventually 
married her. This marriage 
did not prove a happy one. 


hen she resolved to become 

a professional singer and 
placed herself under Professor 
Duvernoy. She _ recently 
made her first appearance at 
Dinard and later at Biarritz, 
scoring a success. The Prin- 
cess will be assisted by M. 
Ysaye and Mr. Newman’s 
Queen’s Hall orchestra, which 
on this occasion will be 
conducted by Mr. Landon 
Ronald, 


MADAME MELBA’S MUSICAL NIECE 


THE PRINCESS ADOLPH DE WREDE 
Who makes her début at the Queen's Hall on Monday 
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_ Music-Room. 


dmirers of Bach are look- 
ing forward with inte- 
rest to the production of his. 
Christmas Oratorio at St 
Anne’s, Soho. The Chris#- 
mas Oratorio, which will be: 
given with full orchestra and 
organ, was composed in 1734, 
when Bach was in his fiftieth 
year. Although called an 
orator‘o, it really consists of six 
church cantatas, or anthems. 
as we should call them, each. 
complete in itself.. The work 
will be divided into halves, 
Christmas, and Circumcision 
and the Epiphany. The 
three Christmas divisions will 
be given on the Fridays. 
before and at Christmastide, 
and the other three on the 
last three Fridays of January. 
The Bach recitals at St. Anne’s- 
have become famous, and. 
those who wish to be present 
should apply at once to the 
rector. 


if is most interesting to 

note how singers who 
have made their mark in 
dramatic music turn to the 
ballad platform. Thus Miss. 
Ruth Vincent, late of the 
Savoy, has been singing at 
the Queen’s Hall ballad con- 
certs, while at St. James's. 
we have had Mdlle, Zelie de 
Lussan (an excellent Carmen), 
Mr. Lawrence Rea of the 
Royal Opera, and Mr. Maurice: 
Farkoa, who is appearing in 
Kitty Grey. ~ 


M:* Denis O/’Sullivan’s. 

Irish concert at St. 
James’s Hall was a great 
success. Mr. O'Sullivan has- 
the rare gift of temperament 
added to the invaluable back- 
ground of patriotism. That 
background cannot be over- 
estimated as a “draw.” One 
finds it constantly in singers. 
of Scots songs, who fre- 
quently have a public far 
beyond their mere vocal 
merits. 


he second Bedford Festi- 
val which was fixed for 
October 30 has been un- 
avoidably postponed until 
December 19. The artists 
include Madame _ Sobrino, 
Miss Ethel Wood, Mr. John 
Coates, Mr. Robert Radford, 
and Mr. Ivor Foster, At the 
afternoon concert will be 
performed Elgar’s Caracta- 
cus and a new work by 
Albert Mallinson for soprano 
solo, chorus, and orchestra. 
The solo part will be sung 
by Madame Anna Steinhauer, 
and the work will be con- 
ducted by the composer. 
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BIRTHDAYS 
OF THE WEEK. 


NOV. 20—THE DOWAGER QUEEN OF ITALY 


Ole Margherita is the King of Italy’s 
mother. Before her marriage she 
was Princess of Savoy. She was born in 
1851 and was married at Turin on April 22, 
1868. The Bishop of Peterborough, the Right 
Rey. the Hon. Edward Carr Glyn, D.D., is 
uncle of the present Lord Wolverton. He 
was educated at Harrow and Oxford. He 
was vicar of Kensington from 1878-96 
and Chaplain in Ordinary to Queen Victoria 
from 1884-96. In the latter year he was 
made Bishop of Peterborough. He married 
in 1882 Lady Mary Campbell, the sister of the 
Duke of Argyll. Mr. Justin McCarthy is a 
versatile Irishman who has obtained distinc- 
tion as a politician, novelist, and _ historian. 
He was born in Cork just sixty-one years ago 
and came to London, an unknown journa- 
list, in 1848. He became chairman of the Irish 
parliamentary party in 1890, a position which 
he held till January, 1896. \He is a genial 
Irishman and universally popular. 1/7. Git- 
bert Parker, like Mr. Justin McCarthy, is a 
politician as well as a novelist. He was born in 
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NOV. 21—BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH (1843) 


,Elliott & Fry 
NOV. 23—MR. GILBERT PARKER, M.P. (1862) 
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RETURNS OF THE DAY” 


Elliott & Fry 
NOVEMBER 22—JUSTIN McCARTHY (1830) 


Canada in 1862 and was forsome time associate 
editor of the “‘ Sydney Morning Herald.” His 
most popular novel is probably “ The Seats of 
the Mighty,” which in its dramatised form en- 
joyed a successful run at Her Majesty’s. He 
has sat as M.P. for Gravesend since 1900. Sir 
Dyce Duckworth is physician and lecturer on 
medicine at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital and 
honorary physician to his Majesty King Edward. 
Sir Henry Cochrane is the head of the world- 
renowned firm of mineral water manufacturers,. 
Cantrell and Cochrane, Ltd., who have exten- 
sive factories both in Dublin and Belfast. 
He is a D.L. and J.P. for the counties of 
Wicklow, Dublin, and Cavan, and filled the 
office of high sheriff for the counties of Cavan 
and Wicklow. He was a member of the 
Dublin Corporation for nearly a quarter of a 
century. Atthe general election of 1892 he con- 
tested the College Green division in the Unionist 
interest, but was defeated. The Dowager 
Empress of Russia is daughter of the King 
of Denmark and sister to our own Queen, to- 
whom she bears a remarkable resemblance 


Elliott & Fry 


NOVEMBER 24—SIR DYCE DUCKWORTH 


Lafayette « 
NOVEMBER 25—SIR HENRY COCHRANE 
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Current Games, Sports and Pastimes. 


ne 
ase 


; 
oS 


H. W. STEVENSON 


Who has just become billiard champion for the second time 


arcce having failed to defend his title 

Stevenson becomes the billiard champion 
for the next six months. It is not an alto- 
gether satisfactory way of acquiring the title, 
a fact of which Stevenson is probably as con- 
scious as anyone else, although of course he 
is not in the least to blame. But the billiard 
championship of the last two years has been 
so much of a farce that nobody can feel the 
slightest sympathy for the Billiard Associa- 
tion. It was all very well for the association 
to make its own rules and regulations, but as 
long as John Roberts keeps in anything like 
the form he was in two years ago and the 
other professionals do not materially improve, 
in the eyes of the public there can only be 
one champion, whether he can legally claim 
the title or not, and that is John Roberts. 
The association unquestionably ran Dawson 
against Roberts for all they were worth, and 
Dawson’s refusal to play for the much-vaunted 
championship is in the nature of Nemesis. 
As a matter of fact Dawson seems to have 
acted in a far more overbearing way than 
John Roberts ever did and without John 
Roberts’s excuse. Roberts is not only a man 
of immense personality, but socially and 
intellectually he is head and shoulders aboye 
the average professional billiard player, and 
in addition he may fairly be regarded as the 
creator of modern billiards. 


A! sorts of rumours concerning the Corin- 

thians and the future of the club have 
been afloat during the past fortnight. With 
no better foundation apparently than some 
remarks of an anonymous Corinthian, who 
‘was interviewed in the columns of the Pad/ 
Mall Gazette, the various football scribes 
have been busily engaged in ringing the 
-death knell of the famous amateur combina- 
tion. Jam authorised by Mr. G. O. Smith to 
‘say that there is absolutely no truth in the 
statement that the Corinthians intend dis- 
banding. There has been, it is true, some 
difficulty in getting fixtures owing to the 


Cc. DAWSON 


league system which leaves so few professional 
clubs with a free Saturday ; but the club, in 
addition to playing three matches before 
Christmas, has already a few matches fixed 
up for the early months of next year and will 
have its Christmas and Easter tour as usual. 
For next season Mr. Smith is confident that 
the club will have a fuller match list. 


t would, needless to say, be a thousand pities 
if the Corinthians were to cease to exist. 
More than any other club they keep up the 
best traditions of the game, and while, of 
course, many of the Old Boy teams play the 
game in quite the same spirit of true sports- 


Hills & Saunders 
A FAMOUS OXFORD OAR 


Mr. R. H. Culme-Seymour, who died 

last week. Mr. Culme-Seymour was an 

old Etonian and New College man. He 

rowed stroke in the Oxford eight that! 
beat Cambridge last spring 
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The ex-champion, who refused to play Stevenson on November 11 


manship, the Corinthians alone now combine 
the highest proficiency with the purest 
amateurism. In the days of Mr. N. L. Jack- 
son it was a point of honour for the Corinthians 
only to play against clubs in the first division 
of the league, but since 1898 affairs have 
been managed in a broader spirit, and both 
southern league clubs, as well as a few in 
the second division of the league, are now 
tackled occasionally. 
Or attractive fixture, some people think, 
was neglected last year. Last season for 
the first time there was one amateur club 
capable of making an excellent fight against 
the Corinthians,, viz. Clapton. This year 
Clapton has somewhat fallen from its high 
estate; but ‘twelve months ago a match 
between the full Corinthian team and the 
Clapton club would have been an immensely 
popular fixture. 


t seems to me that the future of the Corin- 
thians depends on their willingness to 
move with the times. Mr. N. L. Jackson 
unquestionably rendered the greatest services 
to amateur football, but on the question of 
professionalism, of leagues and cup ties, he 
was a trifle bigoted. Probably at the time the 
club was formed the rule that the Corinthians 
should not enter for any competition or cup 
tie was a salutary one, but professionalism 
has become more humanised since those days, 
and as the rule has already been relaxed in 
the case of the Dewar Shield I put it in all 
humility to Messrs. Smith and Oakley whether 
it would not be in the interests of the game 
if the Corinthians entered for the English 
Cup. I know all that is to be said about the 
difficulties of travelling, training, &c., but 
putting aside drawn games the Corinthians 
would only have to play five matches in all, 
even if they reached the final round, and the 
presence of the famous amateur combination 
would not only lend an additional interest to the 
competition but would prove a most valuable 
tonic to amateur football all over the country. 
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ANS a record in the way of successful place kicking I am inclined 

to think there can have been few, if any, better perfor- 
mances—sustained performances I mean—than that of G. Romans, 
the captain of the Gloucester Football Club, during the last three 


seasons. In 1899-90 out of seventy place 
kicks he converted forty-one into goals. The 
following winter he was even more successful, 
turning fifty-three of ninety-eight places into 
goals besides dropping one goal, kicking 
another from a mark, and two penalty goals. 
Altogether he has played 120 matches for the 
Gloucester club in three and a half seasons. 
His aggregate for this period shows some 
120 goals placed although he has really only 
taken up goal-kicking two seasons. Since 
1899-1900 he has played full-back for 
Gloucestershire as well as three times for the 
South the last two winters. Another record’ 
of his is less enviable. He has been reserve 
full-back for England in all its international 
matches of 1899, I900, and 19g00-1—six times 
in all. As a cricketer he has been good 
enough to get an average of forty for the 
Gloucester City Club as well as to represent 
the county. As a water-polo player and also 
on the running track he has proved himself 
to be more than proficient. 


E Booker, the centre. forward who has 

*. done such a very large proportion of 
the goal getting for the Cambridge Soccer 
team so far this season, is a conspicuous 
instance of a footballer obtaining inter- 


university honours at once and by sheer merit. 


Coming up from 


J. L. MATHIAS 
Captain of the Bristol Rugby Football Club 


the City of London School he was practically unknown when he 


went into residence at St. John’s College in the autumn of last year. 
That he should have got his blue as a freshman without any 


of the advantages of a 
public school reputation 
speaks as highly for the 
judgment of the univer- 
sity authorities as for his 
own personal ability. 
Last winter he played 
on the left wing for 
Cambridge with R. N.. 
R. Blaker, the old 
Westminster and Kent 
cricketer, as centre. 
This season he has been 
a remarkable success in 
the centre, having kicked 
fifteen of the twenty 
goals scored by the Cam- 
bridge eleven up to date. 
He is, too, more than a 
useful all-round cricketer, 
While captain of the 
City of London School 
cricket eleven in 1900 he 
played several good inn- 
ings for the young ama- 
teurs of Surrey. In his 
one trial last May at 
Cambridge, which was 
in the freshmen’s match, 
he scored forty-two for 
once out. : 


G. ROMANS 


Lloyd Mathias, the captain of the Bristol 
Rugby Football Club, learned the game at 
He is one of the 
best forwards in England, being an admirable 
With very little 
luck he might easily get his international cap . 


Taunton Independent College. 
dribbler and an ‘untiring worker. 


this year in one of the three matches. 


Oates, Bristol’s full back, is safe rather than 
He must be very nearly the 
heaviest Rugby player in England as he weighs a 
full fourteen stone, from which it may be gathered that he may be 
In the West of England he 
is regarded as the most reliable full back in the country, and well 


brilliant. 


dodged but could never be charged. 


worth an international trial. 


Captain of the Gloucester 
Rugby Football Club 


Stearn 


A POSSIBLE RIVAL TO G. O. SMITH 


E. Booker, the brilliant centre forward 
of Cambridge University ‘ Soccer” 
Eleven 
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M:* MacLaren’s Australian tour has not opened auspiciously, 

though by the time these.lines are in print the result of the 
match against Victoria may possibly have compensated for the 
collapse against South Australia. 


As a matter of fact that match 
really proved nothing concerning the batting 
and bowling strength of the visiting team which 
we did not know before. We all knew that 
with a wicket to suit him Blythe could be 
quite deadly, and no one doubted that South 
Australia has bowlers capable of dismissing 
any team on earth for a very small score under’ 
certain conditions of wicket. 


Some of the newspaper comments on the 

match were instructive. The Daily 
News, in a.leader devoted to the subject, 
informed its readers that South Australia 
contained the best batsmen and the two best 
bowlers in the colonies. If this is the case it 
is obvious that the Australian side for the test 
matches should be composed entirely of 
South Australian men with the substitution, 
perhaps, of Kelly for Mackenzie and the 
addition of a couple of bowlers. Another 
morning paper, which ought to know better, 
declared that Giffen is the only first-class 
bowler in South Australia, Ordinary persons 
were certainly under the impression that 
George Giffen, good as he still is, is not 
regarded: in Australia as by any means 
as effective a bowler as either J. Travers or 
‘J. Mathews, both of them South Australians. 
Travers is a left-hander who is credited with 


keeping the best length of any bowler in Australia. 


have been told by people who have had experience of both 
countries that the glaring white light of the Adelaide Oval is 


remarkably near akin to 
the dazzling sunlight of 
the South African veldt. 
Whether this is the case 
or not it is certainly true 
that Englishmen visiting 
Australia, till they grow 
accustomed to the light, 
are at a far greater dis- 
advantage than Austra- 
lians coming to this 
country. Neither the 
changed light nor the 
changed pace in the 
wickets would be suffi- 
cient excuse should Mr, 
MacLaren’s team fail in 
the forthcoming matches, 
but as regards the first 
match of the tour the 
changed conditions may 
reasonably be put for- 
ward as an explanation 
of an apparent loss of 
form on the part of such 
batsmen as the captain 
himself, A. O. Jones, and 
Hayward. 


Pratchett 


J. OATES 


The full-back of the Bristol 
Rugby Football Club 


The Hon. J. D. Logan, 
who brought the 


success of the tour. 


South African cricketers to this country, said many 
pleasant things on the eve of his departure for the 
Cape last week. He has been mightily pleased 
with his reception in this country, and more than 
pleased with the performances of his men. He 
considers Halliwell superior to any wicketkeeper in 
England, and has hopes cf some day bringing over 
a side which will hold its own against the best 


eleven in this country. 


He bore the whole of the 


expenses of the tour, and before leaving presented 
Lord Hawke with a piece of silver plate as a 


bear arms against the Empire’s enemies. 
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recognition of the Yorkshire captain’s services in promoting the 
Mr. Logan having done something to cement 
the mother country and South Africa is returning to the Cape to 


M. R. R. 
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THE GIRL WHO WAS TOO RICH. 
A COMPLETE STORY. By Mrs. C. | N. Williamson. 


N obody who hasn’t gone through it knows 

how horrid it is to be rich. I mean 
very rich—so rich that people say, “ There 
goes the rich Miss Ellice.” Not “ pretty Miss 
Ellice” or “nice Miss Ellice,” though it does 
seem to me that I have some claim to both 
those descriptive adjectives, but always that 
inevitable “rich Miss Ellice.” 

I was as nearly born an orphan as anybody 
could be, for my mother died when I was a 
day old and my father a few months later, 
leaving me with all those oppressive millions 
and no blood relations (I always hated that 
expression, it sounds so murderous) to look 
after me, so I was made a ward in Chancery. 

My very nurses used to toady to me, and 
as for the children I was allowed to know, 
-several of them admitted regarding me as a 
kind of natural curiosity because I was “an 
heiress.” 

By the time that I was sent to boarding 
school (it was a good way for my pastors and 
masters to get decently rid of the bother of 
me for several years) I was fast becoming a 
misanthrope. The girls at school were lovely 
to me and so were the teachers, but I had 
never been abie to forget the words of an 
angry playmate whom I had once adored and 
who had given me my first heartbreak. 

“My mother says I’m to be sweet to you 
because you’re such a lonely little girl,” my 
false friend had remarked. “ But that isn’t 
the reason really, it’s because you’re rich. 
Nobody’d be so good to you if you weren’t 
rich, I heard my father say so, and that it'll 
be like that all your life. But I don’t care. 
I’m tired of being sweet to you, and I shan’t 
‘be any more.” 

I had a large allowance and I could do a 
‘good deal for the girls. 
visit them in the holidays, and I went because 


They invited me to 


I had no real home quite my own to go to, 
And the girls’ brothers invariably made love 
to me. I had more attention at dances than 
anyone else, and I might have enjoyed myself 
immensely if there hadn’t been always that 
canker at my heart. I dared not take kindness 
or admiration for myself alone. There was 
always the remembrance of my wretched 
money, and I used to envy the poor girls who 
were perhaps envying me. 

When I was nineteen a chaperon was 
engaged to live with me and travel about the 
world. I had longed to travel, but I soon 
found out it was just as bad being abroad as 
in England. 

How the facts about me leaked out every- 
where I don’t know. I wanted to take a 
false name and have a little peace, but my 
chaperon, who was a bishop’s widow and 
rather rigid in her ideas, would not hear of 
“ passing under false pretences ” as she called 
it. If the truth were known I believe that 


Mrs. De Selwyn in her quiet way enjoyed the 


kind of triumphal progress we made wander- 
ing about the Continent. | 

People never failed to find us out at hotels. 
Whispers and went round, and 
mothers with sons scraped acquaintance with 


In Italy 


glances 


us and were unpleasantly maternal. 
I was fairly mobbed with impecunious young 
noblemen and officers, and would have been 
amused if I hadn’t been furious. In Germany 
it was much the same, and in Paris I 
narrowly escaped being kidnapped. 

When I couldn’t stand it any longer we 
went back to England. It was just at the 
beginning of the season, and Mrs. De Selwyn 
was determined that I should be presented. 
I was presented, and the inevitable conse- 
quences ensued. We tooka little house in 
Park Lane and in the first month I had 
forty-eight proposals. By the end of the 
season I had quite lost count, and I was so 
sick of it all—so deadly sick, knowing only 
too well that not one of the men who had 
asked me to marry them would have dreamed 
of doing it if it had not been for my millions. 

I could have been two duchesses—I mean, 
that two dukes were among the moths who 
burned their wings at the golden lamp; and 
there was even a lesser royalty—but it seems 
like boasting to enumerate them; whereas, 
in reality, with each proposal I had one more 
point of my vanity was broken off until finally 
I had none left at all. 

Things went on in this way, growing worse 
instead of better, for two years. I felt old 
and d/asé, and had lost my faith in the dis- 
interestedness of men and women. I was not 
intended by nature to be cynical, but ex- 
perience was thwarting nature, and the people 
who made themselves so charming must often 
have disliked me intensely, though all the 
while I was starving for love—honest love 
without the suspicion of a mercenary twist. 

When I was twenty-one, and free—as 
much as a girl can be free—-to do as I chose 
Mrs. De Selwyn and I had a quarrel. It was 
a silly quarrel about an equally silly young 
man, my chaperon’s nephew, whom she’d 
been scheming for years, it seemed, to have 
me marry. I was so disgusted that I threw 
over a lot of country-house engagements and 
rushed off to the only person whose love had 
ever been proved to be for myself and not my 
money. 

She was a dear old proud thing who wrote 
love storics for magazines, and had refused to 
accept a penny from me when she was 
threatened with consumption and had been 
sent away from London to Devonshire to live. 
She had taken a tiny cottage in Clovelly, for 
which she paid no more ina year than I spent 
for nothing at all ina week. But she had a 
spare room, and wrote that she would love to 
keep me for as long as I liked to stay. Her 
name was Mrs, Pendennis and we had got 
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acquainted through my writing, in care of her 
editor, to tell her how much I liked a story 
of hers. 

She did me good because she never flat- 
tered, but scolded me instead for being cynical. 
She said it was a “mental dyspepsia,” and 
while I lived with her I almost believed it was. 

I hadn’t been in Clovelly for a week when 
one day I came in from a walk and exclaimed, 
“ Well, it’s begun ! ” : 

“What has begun?” inquired my dear 
old friend, looking up from a love scene which 
was meant to make the public shed tears, 

“The usual thing,” said I. “A man has 
come. I am not conceited, but there are 
signs, aud I’m sure he is one of them.” 

She knew what I meant without asking, 
and merely sat still with a mild smile as I 
related the incident which had occurred. 

Circumstantial evidence was with me, for 
men were out of season in Clovelly, I had 
been the only stranger. Now, within a week 
of my advent, there was another—a male 
stranger, a gentleman to the eye and ear, 
well dressed (but not too well dressed), stay- 
ing at a humble inn which offered no induce- 
ment at this time of year to his kind. I 
had seen him come out of that inn, and 
instinct told me that I was the inducement, 
Who the man was I could not guess, but I 
was sadly sure that he more than guessed 
who I was. Somehow my secret had been 
betrayed, and he—no doubt of the army of 
impecunious unattached ones—had_ stalked 
me to my lair. My hat had blown off, he 
had run after it, picked it up, and handed 
it back with a bow and a murmured word. 

To be sure he had not followed up his 
advantage, but I was certain that this was 
only his cleverness, and that he would be 
more pushing next time. I was so hatefully 
experienced in that kind of thing—I knew all 
the phases. 

Mrs. Pendennis tried to cheer me up, but 
I had seen the speck in my garnered fruit, 
and it was a big speck, at least six feet tall 
and broad in proportion. One couldn’t for- 
get it, especially as to a less sophisticated 
mind it might have appeared exceedingly 
good to look upon. 

Next day | met him again, or rather he 
met me. But to my surprise, instead of taking 
off his cap and smiling and making the most 
of yesterday’s acquaintance. he glared and 
plunged round the first crooked corner, Could 
this be a new kind of tactics ? I asked myself. 
Could it be that he wished to rouse interest 
by piquing curiosity ? 

I smiled with scorn at the thought and 
determined to show the man at the first oppor- 
tunity how futile were his subtleties. Still, if 
it were his object to make me think of him, 
I must confess that to a certain extent he 
succeeded, for it was a novelty to be glared 
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at by a man, and the picture of the pig browti 
frowning fellow lingered in my mind. 

That very evening my opportunity came. 
My afternoon walks had usually to be taken 
alone as Mrs. Pendennis’s working days were 

long. I was strolling by the sea at the sweet 

hour when the east is misty silver with the 
rising of the moon, the west fading pink with 
the setting of the sun. There he was, pre- 
sumably lying in wait, so I glared, and 
turning round marched away. But some- 
thing seemed to force me to glance back— 
just a fleeting glance, yet long enough to see 
that the man was striding off in the opposite 
direction. So far had he gone already that I 
was afraid he must have missed my protest. 

For an entire week we kept it up. There 
were not many different walks to take, so it 
need not have been surprising that we almost 
invariably met. But as invariably we turned 
upon our tracks and—often met again. I 
could not help wondering who he was and all 
about him, and whether, after all, he really 
was one of them. : 

After a whole fortnight I came in from a 
walk one day to find Mrs. Pendennis nervous 
and embarrassed, “I’ve a confession to 
make, dear,” she said at dinner. “Do forgive 
me, but—l’ve let out to the vicar’s wife—she 
called while you were out—who you really are. 
I’m afraid she’s rather a gossip, and probably 
half Clovelly knows by this time. 


KING MONMOUTH. A History of “The 


H aving in his (light of the King success- 

fully invested the romance of Boscobel 
with the reality of history, it was manifestly 
in the fitness of things that Mr. Allan Fea 
shouid undertake the same task in the matter 
of Monmouth and the stirring incidents of the 
three weeks’ war in the west. The outcome 
of his labours is enshrined in the charming 
volume published by Mr. Lane, and it is at 
once apparent that in Mr. Fea the “ Little King 
of Lyme” has found a capable and eloquent 
historiographer who has made the most of 
the MS. journal and other materials which 
have come to light since George Roberts dealt 
with the same subject about the middle of the 
last century. From a purely political point of 
view much remains to be written, but Mr. Fea 
has contrived to elaborate by far the best 
account which has yet appeared of the ups 
and downs of Lucy Walters’s handsome head- 
strong son, and especially so as regards the 
rapid succession of events which began at 
Lyme and ended on Tower Hill. The book 
abounds with charming illustrations, and al- 
though the old hostelry where Monmouth 
lodged has disappeared, it is satisfactory to 
know that “Lyme of the King” retains at 
the beginning of the twentieth century many 
of the characteristics which it possessed in 
those troublous times when Monmouth landed 
on the “Cobb” and at once set about orga- 
nising an expedition to Bridport, where it 
seems that the adherents of King James 
Stuart largely outnumbered those of King 
James Scott, who now experienced his first 
reverse. Monmouth’s sojourn in Lyme was 
only a matter of a few days, yet in the collec- 
tion of Mr. James Tregaskis of the “ Caxton’s 
Head” a contemporary broadside has come 
to light which affords abundant evidence that 
there we:e up-to-date journalists at the end 
of the seventeenth as well as at the begin- 
ning cf the twentieth century. In a series of 
doggerel verses the bedraggled followers of the 


* King Monmouth, By Allan Fea. John Lane, the 
“ Bodley Head,” London and New York, 1901, 


“Tf by half Clovelly you tiean the man,” 
I retorted, ‘‘it doesn’t much matter, for if he 
came for the purpose we suspect he must 
have known all along.” 


“Don’t say ‘we suspect,’ Margot. 1 don’t 
suspect.” 
“You did. You know you did. If you 


don’t now it must be because you’ve found 
out something.” 

“Well, I told you the dear vicar’s wife 
was inclined to gossip, and her husband is 
an old acquaintance of the man’s. That, 
she says, is what brought the man here. Fle 
wanted to find the quietest, most secluded 
spot in England, and he thought of his friend’s 
description of Clovelly.” 

“Why did he want a retired spot ? 
an escaped convict ? ” 

“No. But his name is Cyril Cortellyon.” 

“My goodness! Not the South African 
millionaire ?” 

“Yes, dear. So it seems.” 

“Why, he’s got as much money as I 
have—more, perhaps.” 

“That was his reason for’ wanting seclu- 
sion. You see, people made such a fuss 
about him on the Continent, where he tra- 
velled when he first came back from South 
Africa, and then when he returned to England 
it was just as bad. Girls behaved rather 
foolishly, and he——” 

“Oh, what fun. He ran away from them, 


Is he 


“Little King of Lyme ” are held up to ridicule 
and the speedy downfall of the invasion con- 
fidently predicted. One of the most pic- 
turesque portions of Mr. Allan Fea’s volume 
is that which graphically deals with the tragic 
sequel to Sedgemoor, when by a weird coin- 
cidence the fugitives actually crossed the very 
track followed thirty-four years before by 
Charles II. when on his way from his hiding 
place at Trent to his haven of safety and 


THE DUKE CF MONMOUTH AS A CHILD 


From the miniature by Samuel Cooper in 
the royal collection at Windsor Castle 


escape at Shoreham. There is not the 
smallest difficulty in locating the various 
scenes of the closing act of the Monmouth 
tragedy. Although the “ Woodyates Inn” of 
1685 has now blossomed into the “ Shaftes- 
bury Arms” either out of respect for the 
memory of “Little Sincerity” of Carolian 
times or that of the “Good Earl” of Queen 
Victoria, one can still, without visiting its 
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too, and supposed that I was one of ¢hem, just 
as I’ve been supposing about him,” 

“Very likely. But if the vicar’s wife has 
repeated what I was indiscreet enough to let 
out: 2 


“Then he knows by this time. I wonder 
——” But I didn’t finish my sentence. I 
was wondering whether if we happened to 
meet in the morning he would avoid me 
again. i 

We did happen to meet. I dropped a 
book—quite accidentally, of course. It fell 
into the water and he fished it out and gave 
it to me. He didn’t glare, neither did I. 
It was no longer worth the trouble. Some- 
how we talked and we liked the same 
things. Besides, the common sorrow of 
being rich drew us together. I had never 
met a young unmarried millionaire before, 
and being with one was wonderfully restful. 
By and by it got to seem the nicest thing in 
the world. 

When he told me that I was the prettiest, 
sweetest girl he had ever seen I believed it, 
for he had nothing to gain by flattery. When 
he told me that he loved me I believed that, 
too, for he had twice as much money as he 
wanted, and the addition of mine would be 
a bore. He only liked me in spite of it. 
I believed him and he believed me, and 
together we made the remarkable discovery 
of how to be happy though rich. 


Protestant Duke.” 


“quaint labyrinth of low-ceilinged apart- 
ments,” conjure up visions of Monmouth and 
his comrades, Lord Grey and LEuyse, dis- 
guising themselves in the smocks of rustics 
and turning loose their richly-caparisoned 
horses in the hope of reaching Povle on foot. 
This was on July 7, and on the following 
morning the troopers of Lord Lumley and 
Sir William Portman came upon the tired- 
out duke hidden amongst the fern and 
bracken at the foot of an ash tree which still 
survives after the lapse of more than two 
centuries as the sole memorial of the momen- 
tous event which took place beneath its shade. 
This silent witness of the arrest of the “ Little 
King of Lyme” still lives, but in its old age 
is only kept upright by the aid ofa crutch. 
“ The limb it has lost,” writes Mr. Fea, “lies 
embedded in the brambles at its base, much 
in the fashion that Monmouth lay on the 
morning of that fateful 8th of July. Upon 
its trunk may faintly be traced initials that 
were carved upon it by the curious who visited 
the spot not long after the fugitive’s capture.” 
“ \lonmouth’s Ash” has long since ceased to 
be a j lace of pilgrimage, and when it shares (as 
in all human probability it soon must) the fate 
of the grand old Spanish chestnut tree at White- 
lacking'ton near Ilminster, beneath which 
Monmouth feasted in right royal fashion 
during his first visit to the west, and fell down 
after Mr. Fea had photographed it in 1897, 
a notable landmark will disappear. Surely 
the living descendants of the Strodes, Strange- 
ways, Trenchards, Spekes, and Portmans of 
those days should place a more durable 
memorial on this historic spot. The perusal 
of Mr. Fea’s delighful book once more 
awakens a keen interest in the Monmouth 
romance. Why should we not have an 
exhibition of Monmouth pictures and relics 
just as we have had loan collections illustrative 
of the Guelphs, the Tudors, and the Pretenders? 
In the Duke of Buccleuch, to whom Mr. Fea 
most appropriately dedicates King Monmouth, 
we have an ideal president. A. M. B.... 
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MY LADY’S MIRROR. 


NG will be seen, my chief illustration this week is a lovely tea gown, 

for the demand for tea gowns is ever increasing. With the 
very mixed weather London is experiencing, and consequently long 
hours spent indoors, these luxurious garments are even more and more 
required. And though the weather be gloomy or wild outside we are 
all determined to be cheerful within, and bright, attractive, comfort- 
able clothes go a long way in this respect to help us to forget the 
depression outside. The gown shown is a lovely example of the type 
being chiefly worn, for thouzh the Emp re gown is a great favourite 
it is not so universally becoming, and it 
is by no means everyone who can wear 
a velvet Empire gown ; indeed, it is only 
for the very slim to attempt it, and velvet 
of all kinds is to be our chief tone this 
winter to tea gowns. 


Hoveves for the very slim let me 

record a tea gown I have just seea 
carried out in old rose panne. Tuis 
really exquisite gown was cut on Empire 
lines witha tiny bolero. The little bolero 
and the lining of the wide open long 
sleeves were in a beautiful old brocade, 
the groundwork of delicate pink flowered 
with pale shades of blues and greens. 
The shoulders were draped with a bg 
collar of Irish lace and all round were 
little quaint rosettes of the brocade, 
other larger rosettes decorating the front 
of the gown in an irregular manner, the 
long skirt revealing at times a lining of 
very faint blue satin. The pretty wearer 
of this gown had her hair arranged 
like Lady Summershire in The Last of 
the Dandies, the curls tied at each side 
with pale blue ribbon, these bygone head- 
dresses being quite permissible and, 
indeed, a charming adjunct to our tea- 
time attire. 


simpler tea gown and one for more 
serviceable wear can be made on 
the lines of the one illustrated carried out 
in dark heliotrope taffetas, the ruches and 
front being of écru flowered soft net and 
the collar only of lace, the edging in 
this case being of darker velvet ribbon 
finely ruched. Black velvet is being a 
good deal used for these gowns with a 
combination of Irish lace and ermine or 
silver fox and deep cream Cluny lace. 
Tea coats are being quite as much worn, 
one I| saw recently being in the new 
three-quarter length. It was made in 
brown miroir velvet and embroidered 
here and there with fine gold thread, the 
skirt of the coat being edged with deep 
gold embroidery on cream silk and edged 
with mink. With this coat was worn 
the ubiquitous collar of lace, the lace 
being touched with gold thread, and at 
each corner in front hung with tails of 
the fur clasped in a gold filigree buckle. 


iL 


t some recent weddings one has noticed a most commendable 
breaking away from the fashion which has prevailed for so 

long of having the bridesmaids all in white or with the exceedingly 
overdone black hat and.a pink or blue sash. It is certainly far 
more effective for the bridesmaids to be in a dress as little resem- 
bling that of the bride as possible, and there is surely no need to harp 
on the eternal blue and pink. Lady Clementine Hay’s bridesmaids 
were delightful in their brown capes and big beaver hats, and it is to 
be hoped that at some of the big weddings coming off this winter a 


A PICTURESQUE TEA GOWN 


In emerald green miroir velvet with edging of sable, front of d’Alencon lace over 
écru satin, collar and ruffles of the same lace 
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similar originality and c .sting of convention to the winds will be met 
with. At one I know of this is certainly to be the case, and I am 
sure the pretty girls who are to wear this picturesque dress will look 
quite as bridesmadenly as could possibly be wished. They are to 
wear long coats cut in the fashion of Randolph Caldecott’s picture 
ladies in a delicate shade of apple-green oriental satin with two capes 
of velvet ina similar shade. The whol: outline will be edged with 
dark sable and very deep cuffs and muff of the same fur. These coats 
will be worn hanging open to show a soft Empire frock of fine white 
muslin with a lace yoke and big tucks 
at the bottom. The hats are very big 
white felt shapes edged with fur and 
with a wreath of ivy leaves round the 
big crown and tied under the chin with 
pale green chiffon strings. Upon the 
muffs will be big posies of white Christmas 
roses. 


Brdegrooms are generally rather dis- 
tracted at having to choose a 
suitable and pretty present for the brides- 
maids, and perhaps they will be glad to 
know of an idea which is going to be a 
popular one. This is to give each 
attendant one of the pretty new brooches 
Messrs. Hancock of Bond Street are 
making to represent flowers. These 
lovely little flowers are made in enamel 
and jewels and should represent the 
chief flower of the month in which 
the wedding takes place. The brides- 
maids I mentioned above are to have 
them in white enamel set with pearls 
in the centre with a diamond dewdrop, 
and are to represent Christmas roses and 
to be worn on the bow of 

their hat strings, 


here are doubtless many 
people who while admir- 

ing beautiful furniture and 
artistic rooms are not certain 
about the details of the 
various kinds of furniture and 
their periods or the decora- 
tions that should go with 
them. A perfect lesson can 
be learnt upon 
this subject at 
the premises of 
Messrs. Gill and 
Reigate in 
Oxford Street, 
who have now 
on exhibition a 
series of rooms 
of different styles 
y and periods. 
Each room is a 
perfect little gem 
in its way, and 
down to the 
smallest detail 
everything in the way of wall decoration, doors, windows, and 
furniture is in perfect harmony and an exact copy of what a room 
should be of any type desired. There are the most lovely little 
rooms in French and Sheraton style, complete in every way, and 
even a wonderful little model staircase of most graceful design. 
Hints innumerable may be obtained from a visit to Messrs. Gill 
and Reigate’s establishment in the way of house decoration, and the 
willing help and advice tendered by the management add to the 
value of the exhibition. The show is well worth the most careful study. 
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ine linen is a thing which appeals to 
every woman, and though we no longer 

sit and spin we have quite as keen an ap- 
preciation of a linen cupboard well filled with 
all the necessities for the house and table, 
The quality and sheen of the beautiful damask 
are even more keenly appreciated and all 
the appurtenances of our beds become daily 


A BECOMING HAT 


Of white felt worked with brown chenille spots 
and bound with chenille, brown velvet ribbons and 
quill in shades of brown and green 


more refined and decorative. Those who are 
seeking to replenish their stock of these house- 
hold goods well know the excellent choice 
and good value ever obtainable® at John Wil- 
son’s Successors, Ltd., of New Bond Street. 
As | can realise keenly the dismay that might 
seize upon anyone visiting their premises and 
finding them closed I am hastening to let 
my readers know the reason and reassure 
them. ‘These famous designers and manufac- 
turers of linen goods have just removed to 
more commodious and very attractive pre- 
mises at 188, Regent Street, where their 
beautiful stock is even better displayed than 
before. As the winter begins to close round 
us and cosy fireside afternoon teas are one of 
the pleasantest features of our days, pretty 
tea tablecloths are wanted more and more, 
John Wilson’s have auite the most charming 
to be seen, for besides being of the finest 
quality they have the most delightful designs 
by such famous artists as Anning Bell and 
Walter Crane besides the simpler conven- 
tional designs so infinitely preferable to the 
old confused patterns we once had to put up 
with. As I have had some inquiries about 
the pillow slips and sheets with ribbon run- 
ning as decoration that I mentioned a little 
time back I am giving a picture of one. 
Threaded with pale pink or turquoise ribbon 
the effect is delightful, and with sheets to 
match made of the new sheeting which this 
clever firm have invented would make a most 
charming and dainty bed. This material is 
softer than linen and much brighter than the 
cotton sheets. 


MY LADY’S MIRROR. 


little book about 300 years old has just 
failen into my hands which proves to 

be so great a mine of useful knowledge that 
I must share some of its 
choicer nuggets with my 
readers. Many, no doubt, 
are horsewomen and will be 
glad to know of a particularly 
canny way for expediting the 
pace of their steeds.. Our 
monitor precedes his dicta by telling us 
that thus should we deal with the horse 
of a friend: “ Soe that ye proper owner 
shall not knowe thereof,” and proceeds, 
“when that your heast is muche 
wearied, and hath yet far to travel, 
alight from him and choose six small 


three in his right ear, doe up the ear with 
b.nde-weed, pursewise; then mount him 
againe and put him on his mettle, and with 
the motion of his head the stones in his ear 
will rattle like to thunder, which will soe 
inspivit him that he will not faile to goe. 
When he dothe flag in his pace then tye up 
three in his left ear alsoe.” 


iT cannot believe in the possibility of any 

reader of THE TATLER being afflicted 
with “daemons”; should they, however, know 
someone who knows somebody else worried 
in this way let them take comfort to the 
patient. It would be well worth the trouble 
of a journey to the Nile, and by this ancient 
river “there is a stone like a bear whiche as 
soon as it is applied to the noses of damo- 
niacks, the daemons immediately leave them.” 
No more demons for us, then, if they can be 
got rid of in this agreable manner. Whata 
magnificent excuse for a lady desiring a 
winter in Egypt and possessed of an over- 
thrifty husband. ‘ My dear, I am so cruelly 
troubled with demons.” The hardest heart 
could surely not withstand such an appeal. 
One is filled with envy at the apparently 
simple and easy treatment which we are told 
was efficacious in those days for many now 
obstinate complaints. ‘To cure what he terms 


round stones, of whiche you shall put 
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the “ quartane ague ” our author tells us we 
need only to cut the nails of the patient, put 
the fragments into a linen cloth and “ tye them 
rounde the neck of a quicke eele, and the same 
eele being put into the water, thereby the 
ague will be driven away.” 


Ne horsemanship nor medicine only but 

likewise prophecy comes within this 
learned ancient’s scope. What a terrible pity 
it is that the Government was unaware more 
than two years ago of this simple plan for the 
discovery of impending wars; the small- 
pox epidemic, too, might have been completely 
guarded against had we known the following 
mode of foretelling the future: “If you take 
an oak apple from an oak tree, and in the 
same you shall finde a little worme, which if 
it doth flie away, it signifies wars ; if it creeps 
it betokens scarcity of corne; if it doe run 


about, then it foreshews a plague.” The 
simplicity of the thing is delightful. I hope 


Mr. Brodrick will in future keep a sufficient 
supply of these sagacious insects at the War 
Office in order that he may have due warning 
of any approaching campaigns. I should not, 
however, propose that the medical. staff 
follow the methods of this period. We read 
of a soldier who was wounded and attended 
by a “leech ” who had apparently forgotten 
his instrument case ; undaunted he looked 
around for something wherewith to probe the 
wound, a cabbage was at hand, and the 
sagacious surgeon had soon fashioned a 
probe from the stump, which he used. The 
soldier died. 


VANITY. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Emprire.—tThe best riding hat you could possibly get 
for your purpose may be found at Scott's, Old Bond 
Street. 


Warterproor.—D. H. Evans of Oxford Street are the 
makers of the Oxford Rain Resister Waterproof. Fo 
motoring they are just the thing. 


“Vanity” ts only too anxious to help 
any readers who are seeking information 
on aress or house decoration, &c. Short 
replies will be given each week. 

Letters should be written on one side of 
the paper, and bear full name and address 
as well as pseudonym for publication tf 
desired. 


A DAINTY PILLOW SLIP 


With drawn thread work and buttonholcd for ribbon threading 
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GOLFING NOTES. 


By Garden G. Smith. 


he all-engrossing subject of conversation 
in golfing circles continues to be the new 
American ball. The experts who have tried 
it appear to be somewhat divided in counsel 
as to its merits and demerits, and our own 
personal opinion of the ball after trial, and 
after.a perusal of the august opinions of our 
golfing seniors and betters, remains as it was. 
Put shortly, that opinion is, “ No good.” 


n the first place, no British critic of any 
eminence has been able to concede more 
than ten yards of difference in the length to 
which the newcomer can be driven farther 
than the old gutta, and this not in the carry 
but in the subsequent run of the ball. Now 
we were told that the new ball carried from 
forty to sixty yards farther than the gutta 
ball. Those of us, therefore, whose souls 
were disquieted within us at the prospect of 
having nonsense made of our best courses 
may feel reassured on this important point. 
Further experzence seems to show that after 
the first few shots the American ball loses 
any superiority it may have in the matter 
of distance and is easily beaten by the 
$ gutty.” 


|p ke opinion of an ex-champion who sub- 

mitted the ball to,a thorough test.is that 
after a few shots the outer casing of the ball 
becomes more or less detached from the inner 
tall of rubber strings, thus destroying the 
ball’s solidity and integrity.- A-specimen which 
I saw had been..submitted, to the ordeal of 
topping with an iron,and it:came out very 
badly from the trial. A chip of the outer 
casing the size of a shilling came clean out, 
exposing the works inside; other tops made 
terrible gashes on its skin, which hung out 
from the sides: of the ball making it quite 
unfit for play. These protruding tongues are 
rarely. madé. on-a.gutta ball even with the 
roughest usage unless the gutta-percha be 
very poor, and if the American ball which we 
saw is an ordinary. sample’ the: question of 
what is and what is not “unfit for play,” 
under the meaning of the rule, will give rise 
to a great deal of doubt and difficulty which 
is not experienced at present. While reserving 
tinal judgment in view of the possibility that 
improvements may yet be effected on the new 
ball we can only say, looking to the construc- 
tion of the ball, that we are not sanguine of 
its success. 


(OES of the few surviving links with the golf 

of ow grandfathers has just passed 
away in David Anderson of St. Andrews. 
“Old Da,” as he was known’ to all St. An- 
drews players, was born in 1819 and thus was 
two years senior to old Tom Morris. Like 
old Tom he was the father of a champion of 
renown, Jamie Anderson to wit, although he 
himself was more famous as a greenkeeper 
and a caddie than as a player. For many 
years after he was unable to carry clubs he 
earned a living by selling ginger beer and 
other refreshments to thirsty golfers at the 
end hole on St. Andrews links, and it was 
in this capacity that he was known to the 
present generation of St. Andrews players. 
“Old Da” wasa firm believer in the superiority 
of Allan Robertson and other heroes of the 
dm past over the modern. school and had 
many tales to tell of their exploits. He will 
be much missed in St. Andrews. 


story of Allan Robertson that has not 

yet appeared in print was told us lately 

by Willie Park, jun. Allan was above every- 
thing “ pawky,” and when Willie’s father, old 
Willie Park, first appeared as a star in the 


a MR. ROBERT MAXWELL 


Scotland’s leading amateur 


“OLD DA” 
A St. Andrews caddie of the old school 
who has just died at the age of 82 
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golfing firmament: he went from Musselburgh 
to measure swords with the cracks at St. An- 
drews. He challenged Allan Robertson, but 
that potentate haughtily replied that when he 
had beaten Tom Morris and Willie Dunn it 
would be time enough to apply to him. 
Willie Park thereupon played Tom Morris 
and beat him badly ; the following day Geordie 
Morris, Tom’s brother, suffered defeat by 
thirteen holes, and, finally, on the third day 
Willie Dunn was overthrown by eight or nine 
holes. Having accomplished his task Park 
again appeared before Robertson, but the 
great man said, “Na, na, I’m ower auld ; I'll 
no’ play agin ye, but I’ll tak’ ye as a partner 
in a foursome.” 


(Cox at Paris proceeds apace. The Paris 

Golf Club is now firmly installed in its 
new quarters at Versailles, and the course 
there promises to be first-class and a great 
improvement on the old one at Mesnil Je Roi. 
The other day the members journeyed to 
Compiégne, the headquarters of the’ Société 
de Sport de Compiégne, and had a day’s golf 
on the charming links there. Several hand- 
some prizes were offered for competition which 
were shared equally amongst the English and 
French players. A feature of the meeting 
was the play of Miss Margaret Abbott, whose 
excellent form has completely shut her out 
from competitions on the ladies’ links, and 
she now plays on a footing of equality with 
the men and holds her own with them. 


uestions of procedure arising out of the 
O rules and practice of the game are no 
new thing. So long ago as 1866 the following 
query was put to an unfortunate editor :— 


A member of the Manchester Club, whom nature has 
blessed with luxuriant hirsute appendages, in playing 
a match struck his ball when lying against a tuft of 
grass, The ball rose straight up, and without touching 
his dress or face lodged firm and fast in his beard. 
Query —Was he bound to play it out or could he drop it, 
or should he lose the hole? 


The editor’s answer is not recorded. 


he Right Hon, Earl Howe and Sir Robert 
Finlay, K.C., M.P., both of them keen 
golfers, have kindly consented to become vice- 
presidents of the London and Counties Pro- 
fessional Golfers’ Association. 


NM" Walter J. Travis, the American ama- 
teur champion, who visited most of the 
leading golf greens in this country this summer, 
has been recording his “ Impressions of British 
Golf.” Mr: Travis is no less sound as a critic 
than he is expert as a player, and few ex- 
perienced golfers will be able to find fault 
with whatever he has to say in praise or 
blame in his comparisons between golf in the 
old world and in the new. Mr, Travis. pays 
a striking compliment to Huntercombe, Willie 
Park’s new course near Henley. He says, 
“'T consider that Huntercombe is easily the 
best-laid-out links I. have ever played over 
anywhere.” 
M:* Robert Maxwell, who has just won the 
Autumn medal of the Honourable 
Company of Edinburgh golfers, seems destined 
to fill the blank in Scottish golf caused by the 
lamented death of Lieutenant F. G. Tait. 
Mr. Maxwell’s record this year is unique. He 
has won the St. Andrews cross and King 
William 1V. medal of the Royal and Ancient 
Club and the Spring and Autumn medals of 
the Honourable Company. 


